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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENT 


ROMANCE AND REALITY 


HIS year marks the centenary of the foundation of the Pre- 

Raphaelite Brotherhood, and the event is being celebrated 

by a number of Exhibitions of which the first is at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery. (Or should we disturb the mathematically- 
minded by recalling that one before the first was held last year at 
Birmingham Art Gallery which has long specialised in the works 
of this school?) Later this year the Tate is to have an important 
Pre-Raphaelite show, so perhaps Whitechapel will forgive us if we 
regard theirs as an overture. 

They themselves modestly claim it as an “Anthology,” a 
selection made in a spirit of delight in individual works rather than 
a careful covering of the whole ground. Actually, within its range 
of less than a hundred and twenty paintings and drawings, it does 
fulfil a notable work of introduction not only to the original trinity, 
Hunt, Millais and 
Rossetti, but to 
almost everyone 
connected with the 
first impulse and then 
with Burne - Jones 
and Morris. 


If, before de- : 
light suborn our 4 
judgment, we com- 
plain at all, it is 
that neither of the 14 


outstanding Ros- 
setti paintings is 
shown and _ there- 
fore he is represen- 
ted only by small 
works and drawings. 
Also one wonders 
whether it were 
wise to give practi- 
cally the whole 
lower gallery to the 
one great series of 
Burne-Jones’ tem- 
pera panels on the 
“** Perseus ’’ theme. 
These ten paintings 
are wonderfully 
impressive. The 
catalogue reminds 
us that they were 
commissioned by 
Arthur Balfour, 
passed into the 
possession of Lord 
Faringdon, and 
thence were finally 
bought by the City 
of Southampton for 
their fine Art Gal- 
lery. It is good for 
Londoners to have a chance to see these works, and not the least 
part of the thrill comes from seeing the whole series instead of one 
or two panels. One just questions whether they do not overpower 
and unbalance the exhibition. If we are still thinking of our 
anthology—the word conjures up a volume of assorted lyrics—it 
is a little like discovering that a Play of Shakespeare or a Book of 
the Iliad has been included. 

The other complaint should perhaps be made rather to Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti than to the organisers of any Pre-Raphaelite 
Exhibition. If neither ‘““The Girlhood of the Virgin’ nor “The 
Annunciation” is shown, there is an attempt to regain balance by 
exhibiting forty drawings and small water-colours. Rossetti 
managed to inspire the Pre-Raphaelite movement practically 
without ever becoming a Pre-Raphaelite. His swift Southern 
mind loved the conception of a picture, as his indolent Southern 
nature hated the long-drawn-out business of creation, especially 
creation after the conscientious painstaking manner of the group 
which his enthusiasm founded and named. The day was to come 
when he would declare that painting did not interest him because 





INDUSTRIAL TOWN 
By L. S. Lowry 


From the Exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery 
PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month 
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it was too easy. This was not the man to make detailed studies 
from nature of every item which went to the making of a picture. 
The truth is that few artists have had a less Pre-Raphaelite mind 
than Rossetti. 

So we have the paradox of this leading spirit of the Brotherhood 
avoiding its practice, and escaping from it even before it escaped 
from him. For Holman Hunt was the one consistent Pre-Raphaelite. 
At Whitechapel we have from Rossetti no sizeable or important 
picture. It was, maybe, part of the diablerie of Dante Gabriel 
that, having raised the fury of the critics, he should so neatly 
disappear from view leaving them no target—2xcept the canvases 
of his friends, victims, and adopted Brothers. He even gave a 
contemporary gossip-columnist the information of the meaning of 
their provocative title: a fact which infuriated the Millais family 

whose beloved 
“Jack” received the 
brunt of the cam- 
paign thus raised. 
The works by 
Millais and by 
Holman MHunt at 
Whitechapel are 
, excellent. Miillais’ 
magnificently drawn 
“Lorenzo and _ Isa- 
bella”; Hunt’s “A 
Converted Christian 
Family sheltering a 
Christian Miission- 


x o i ary from persecution 

+ by the Druids” 

(what a title!); 

2 . i Millais again with 
sent =. “The Blind Girl” ; 


Hunt again with 
_ “The Scapegoat’: 
these are the out- 
standing classics of 
Pre - Raphaelitism. 
They are supported 
by a host of other 
paintings famous in 
the story of the 
school : Ford Madox 
Brown’s “Last of 
England”; Burne- 
Jones’ “‘Love among 
the Ruins’; Brett’s 
“The Stonebreak- 
er’; Arthur Hughes’ 
“April Love.” 

In this Exhibi- 
tion the Pre- 
Raphaelite doctrine 
and achievement can 
thus be assessed. 
By the fashions of our time—albeit they show signs of a swing back, 
and their ‘New Look” is Victorian not only in the modistes but in 
the art galleries—they are concerned with all the wrong things : 
Story-telling, romantic literary subjects, exact copying from nature, 
finish. Neither that preoccupation with the effects of light which 
is our heritage from the Impressionists, nor the significant form 
bequeathed by Cezanne and his followers ; nor the simplification, 
the Neo-primitivism, the subjectivism of the later schools finds the 
slightest place in these canvases and drawings. If there is anything 
to which our period would subscribe it is their keenness for bright 
colour which they attained by the use of white, even wet white 
undercoat painting. Not that this would win the suffrage of all 
modern practitioners, some of whom seem to have a strange 

“nostalgie de la boue’’ which at times appears to be the medium 
for their pigment. 

It may well happen, however, that this centenary year of Pre- 
Raphaelitism coming just when fashion is on the rebound may 
lead us back spirally to a new acceptance of story-telling, careful 
finish, natural appearance, and less concern for the subjective with 
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more for the subject. 
Pre-Impressionists. 

The fascination of Pre-Raphaelitism lies in its technical bril- 
liance. It is arguable that it went off in the wrong direction, but 
at least it marched with firm steps. The actual drawing and 
painting in any Millais painting during his Pre-Raphaelite period, 
and in those of Holman Hunt throughout his life, of Ford Madox 
Brown or Burne-Jones, and those pictures of the lesser men, Hughes, 
Brett, Wallis, give delight by sheer conscientiousness and care. 
To our time it becomes a paradox to say that a drawing or a painting 
is good because it is literally true to life ; but that theory is at the 
bottom of this group. And for all our high-falutin’ modernism, 
why not? The hounds in Millais’ “Lorenzo and Isabella’ are 
true to a hair; the stones in Brett’s ““Stonebreaker” are each an 
individual study ; the ivy leaves in Arthur Hughes’ “April Love,” 
the Dead Sea salt flats in Holman Hunt’s “Scapegoat” : everything 
in these works is a study from nature recognisably and uniquely 
itself. No wonder Ruskin was thrilled, for Ruskin’s aesthetic creed 
demanded precisely that. 

The curious thing was that these multitudinous units of nature 
never added up to nature: they made a thoroughly artificial art. 
The other curious phenomenon was that despite the preoccupation 
which these people had with poetry they achieved perfect prose. 
It was probably the poet in Rossetti which revolted. We must 
remember how great a part the exalted and poetic theme played 
in the principles of the school. The Bible, Shakespeare, and the 
Romantic poets, or equally moral and romantic situations from life, 
were to be their business. This urge for romance—the British 
equivalent to that earlier cry of the French Romantics : “Who will 
deliver us from the Greeks and the Romans ?””—was really running 
counter to their own technique in painting which was eternally 
preoccupied with the facts of the case. That terrible prosy title 
of Holman Hunt’s picture is a revelation of this inner struggle. 
The theme was exalted enough, but it reduced itself to sheerest 
prose when it was expressed. All this was part of the Victorian 
characteristic. It was a materialistic period, and never more so 
than when it thought it was dealing with things of the spirit. The 
Pre-Raphaelites suffered from this aspect of the times in which 
they lived. They are always in danger of Wardour Street in the 
exquisitely delineated costumes of their characters; and Keats’ 
magic, Shakespeare’s fantasy, or the significance of the Scriptures 
seeps away through the innumerable objects so perfectly depicted. 

In that respect our own subjective time achieves more, while 
in the technique of painting it attains so much less. The Paul 
Nash Exhibition at the Tate Gallery thus stands in fascinating 
contrast to this other at Whitechapel. Not that Nash abjures 
technique, nor, within the limits which he sets himself, lacks it. 
The task he essays is so dehumanised that it almost leaves the 
artist himself out. It is pure poetry, a poetry of things. These 
he manages to give a life of their own, a relationship to each other 
irrespective of human concern with them. The result is a cold, 
remote art : the portrayal of a world in which mankind would be an 
intruder. Paul Nash seldom allows him to intrude. 

He has from the beginning been preoccupied with desolation. 
It may be that those terrible No Man's Land realms which as a 
young man, scarcely more than a boy, he found during the 1914-18 
war profoundly affected a mind which else might have pursued 
the quiet interpretation of the English landscape which until then 
had been his concern. His titles for those pictures of war-torn 
France were too bitter for the assumption that he was only concerned 
with an artist’s vision of form and light and colour. “‘ Landscape, 
Year of Our Lord, 1917” or “Waste” indicate that Paul Nash was 
making an emotional comment on man’s contact with nature. After 
that war experience he turned to the uninhabited, the desolate. 
The bare lines of the seawall at Dymchurch where he went to live ; 
the weird forms of the monoliths at Avesbury, like the bare bones 
of the earth, obsessed him; the moon dead in the sky; dream 
landscapes devoid of all life : these things held his mind. 

I remember once walking with Paul Nash in Bloomsbury. 
Suddenly he thrilled with an artist’s excitement. ‘Look at that! 
Isn’t it wonderful?” he said. It was a vast crane high on some 
scaffolding, painted rust-colour against a grey blue sky. That 
essentially was Paul Nash’s vision. Yet he once told me that his 
first love had been Rossetti! I believe his war experiences changed 
his bent. His war pictures remain an outstanding contribution, 
something different from anything else in contemporary art. The 
great “‘Menin Road” of 1918 ; the equally great “Totes Meer” of 
1941: these are tremendous things which only Paul Nash could 
have painted and which are a lasting comment on that suicidal 
business of war as Nash realised it. The suicide of man may 
have mattered less to him than the murder of nature and of things. 


The time may be ripe for the rise of the 
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An uncomfortable, incisive mind, ‘All breathing human passion 
far above,”” he walked at ease in “‘The Wood of the Nightmares 
Tails,” or through the “‘Landscape of the Megaliths.’’ 

I like him least when he is being consciously abstract as in 
**The Mansions of the Dead’’ where souls like flattened pieces of 
paper surrounded by queer haloes recede into space through un- 
ending scaffolding. Such a vision adds a new horror to death 
except to minds which find the supreme beauty in a rust-coloured 
crane against a cold sky. The rest of us prefer to think of some 
Swedenborgian replica of earth, and even ethereal cigars and 
whisky. This strange conception was one of Nash’s illustrations 
to Sir Thomas Browne’s “Urne Burial.’”” These and other 
important works by Nash are showing at the Redfern. 

So if the Pre-Raphaelites turned everything, even the most 
spiritual, to the solid tangible things of our sensuous experience 
this artist reversed the process ; if they romanticised and humanised, 
he abstracted and petrified. However terrifying by its remoteness 
Paul Nash’s vision is it has nothing of the demoniac horror of that 
of Charles Murray who has been showing at the Leicester Galleries. 
Murray’s formula which sees humanity (and even angels) as 
isosceles triangles walking is brilliantly worked out, intellectual 
and—judging by the titles—spiritual. Certainly they avoid any 
likelihood of being too lifelike : Charles Dickens would not stigma- 
tise his Christ as “a blubbering red-haired boy in a nightgown” 
as he did the Christ of Millais; but . . . The studies called simply 
“Blockhead I”, “II”, and “III” are most effective. May we leave 
it at that ? 

The paintings by Lawrence Gowing showing at the Leicester 
with Murray’s are less challenging, but have all the solid qualities 
which we associate with this artist’s work. I particularly liked the 
“Stream under Trees.” Mr. Gowing shows that traditional 
painting with just sufficient of the modern idiom to reveal its 
contemporariness can give us beauty and vision. 

One other Exhibition of the month which takes us back to 
humanity and raises again the question of romance and reality is 
that of L. S. Lowry at the Lefevre. Lowry is so individual a 
painter that we immediately recognise any picture by him. Happily 
he gives one the feeling that he is entirely unaware of this fact, 
and we imagine him being almost surprised that every painter 
doesn’t do it his way or use his subjects. That subject is industrial 
Lancashire—grime, ugly houses, mills, people, chimneys, crowds, 
smoke-laden skies. He could, of course, romaticise this as Brangwyn 
or Charles Holmes would do, blurring the contours, using the vast 
masses and subtle lights, making those of us who live on sylvan 
heights in the luxurious South think we were missing some special 
beauty. He doesn’t. Nor does he attempt to shock us with a 
conscience-searing realism. He somehow puts down just what he 
sees; and out of it emerges a pattern of rectangular grimness. 
Rows of drab little houses, walls of factories, lines of pavement, 
telegraph poles, backyards, railings, chimneys ; among them crowds 

of tiny figures on crochet legs are flicked in. The result is a com- 
pelling truthfulness which miraculously becomes beauty. It is 
partly that in order to put down this direct vision of his Lowry 
has evolved a technical power as individual as it is effective, and 
the actual putting of the paint on to his panels (or the nicking it 
off at points to give us high lights) becomes a joy in itself. Some- 
times a vast crowd is expressed in a coloured confetti of mere 
blobs ; sometimes one is nearer the people and we distinguish 
individuals—who are nevertheless tiny parts of the vast anonymity 
of this teeming urban life. In the same gallery Barbara Hepworth 
also finds the poetic by concerning herself with the real in her new 
studies of the life of surgeons and nurses in the operating theatre. 
Telling eyes and hands, forms made monumental by aseptic masks 
and overalls, give her an art for which she had prepared herself 
by her excursions into the abstract in sculpture and drawing. She 
too has evolved a technique to serve her vision: a method of oil 
painting, with the colour suggestion lightly put in, the high lights 
scraped out, and fine pencil drawing to define exactly the all- 
important hands and eyes. And once again beauty happens because 
truth is being sought. 

This was the way of art in the days before it became its modern 
self-conscious self. As I write there is on my desk a preliminary 
catalogue of that annual event,the Exhibition of Netherland Masters 
at Slatter’s Gallery, with promise again of the unselfconscious magic 
of those XVIIth-century men. Two other Exhibitions are due, 
rich with the same promise in supreme degree. One is the 
Drawings from the Albertina at the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
the other is the Centenary Exhibition at the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. It is safe to predict that in these contacts with the 
Old Masters poetry and reality will find perfect equilibrium. 

















ROME FOX-HUNTING 
PICTURES 
BY PIERO SANTINI 


OUBTLESS because comparatively few 
Italians take any interest or part in racing 
and hunting, paintings or prints represent- 
ing these sports are surprisingly few in a country 
which has certainly never suffered from a dearth 
of artists. Italian racing pictures are limited to 
the portraits of the Derby winners which, from 
the first running in 1884 of the local version of the 
Epsom classic, have thus, in the English fashion, 
been each year regularly immortalised. Of hunting 
scenes there are no more than a dozen or so in 
existence ; six are colourless lithograph prints, the 
work of a Roman artist, the others are oils by 
various brushes. It is these that at present 
concern us. 
The first chronologically is a canvas 4 ft. 6 ins. by 
3 ft. (Fig. I) of a meet of the Rome Foxhounds at 
the tomb of Caecilia Metella on the Appian Way, 











Fig. I MEET OF THE ROME FOXHOUNDS 
AT THE TOMB OF CAECILIA METELLA 
(via Appia), 1846. By A. J. Strutt. 4 ft. 6 ins. 
by 3 ft. 
In the Collection of J. V. Taylor, Esq. 


the habitual venue, until encroaching house- 
builders drove horses and hounds farther afield, 
of the first and the last meets of the season. This 
painting is the property of Mr. J. V. Taylor, of 
North Aston Manor, Oxford, who inherited it from 
his grandfather, Mr. John Dennithorne Taylor. 
The latter lived in Rome from about 1840 to 1850 
and acted as Field Master to what was first known 
as the Chesterfield Hunt, later turned into a 
subscription pack, the ‘‘Societa Romana Caccia 
alla Volpe.”” The present owner, by whose kind 
permission the picture is published, tells us that 
the bearded gentleman in the centre is Prince Livio 
Odescalchi, first M.F.H. after Lord Chesterfield’s 
depature from Rome, that the signature is that of 
A. J. Strutt and the date 1846. 

Next in order of time come two large canvases 
(Figs. II and III), the property of Donna Livia 
Cavazza Borghese, to whom the author’s thanks 
are also due, in which a well-known Roman 
ottocentista, Roberto Bompiani (1821-1908), has 
immortalised one of the tragic episodes that threw 
a gloom over the early days of Roman hunting. 
The victim was a young Englishman, whose name 
the writer has been unable to discover. It was 
not, strictly speaking, a hunting accident in which 
the youth lost his life, for the story goes that he 
was killed “‘larking’’ over a post-and-rail fence on 
his return from fetching a glass of water for the 
lady he is seen talking to in the first of the two 
pictures. Bompiani has made the most of an 
excellent opportunity by contrasting the light- 
hearted gaiety of the first picture to the lugubrious 
sadness of the second in which the mortal remains 
of the unfortunate young man are being carried, 
perhaps to a nearby farmhouse, on the shoulders 
of fellow sportsmen and hunt servants. The 
patriarchal old shepherd at the fore corner of the 
stretcher, the peasant woman at the back wringing 
her hands, the expression of sadness and distress 
on all the faces, are most dramatically effective. 

Both paintings are extraordinarily decorative 





Figs. II and III. TWO LARGE CANVASES 
BY ROBERTO BOMPIANI (1821-1908) de- 
picting a tragedy in the early days of Roman 
hunting. 
In the Collection of 
Donna Livia Cavazza Borghese 








with their groups of horses and carriages, fair 
ladies and men in scarlet, against backgrounds of 
distant hills and winding waters. Touches of 
purely local colour are provided by the peasants, 
men and women, in their characteristic costumes, 
and by the dour sheep-dogs. A light-hearted 
hound in the foreground of the funereal procession 
seems thoughtlessly to provide a sort of comic 
relief. As to the horses, although they are hardly 
worthy of a Stubbs or a Ferneley, the grey ridden 
by the buttero or cowherd on the far side of the 
bier, and of which only the head and crest are 
visible, is a very accurate example of the local 
Maremmani with which the painter evidently was, 
as a Roman, more familiar than with his less 
convincing hunters. 

Bompiani, best known as a portrait painter, 
actually portrayed the principal characters in the 
tragedy, from the Master in the cap, whom we 
recognise in both pictures, down to the belted 
Whip bringing up the rear—but their names, like 
the victim’s, are by now forgotten. The gentleman 
in pink leading the procession on horseback is in 
all likelihood the Prince Borghese of that period 
who probably commissioned the paintings, for a 
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coroneted ‘‘B’’ can be seen on the horse-blanket 
which covers the corpse and the pictures are still 
in the Borghese family. From the English point 
of view it would be interesting to establish the 
identity of the gentleman on foot, immediately 
behind the old shepherd, in Napoleon boots such 
as we see in many an English hunting picture of 
that day and with what apparently is a Scotch 
tartan slung across his shoulder. 

From his personal knowledge of the country 
the writer is inclined to think that the landscape in 
the two canvases is that of the valley of the Tiber 
north-east of Rome on the Via Flaminia, for in 
the hill in the centre of the first picture he seems 
to recognise Castel Giubileo and in the ruins in the 
middle distance on the left of the other canvas the 
tower of Tor di Quinto, which, transformed into 
a farmhouse, still stands at the foot of the Cavalry 
School hill 

The year of grace 1848 was an unlucky one 
for the Rome Hunt; besides the mortal accident 
to the young Englishman, a Signor Bossi was 
killed in the course of a run, an episode immor- 
talised in a small painting about 2 ft. by 13 ft. 
(Fig. IV) by Massimo d’Azeglio, patriot, painter, 
statesman and author (1798-1866). Originally the 
property of Marchese Calabrini, this picture now 

hangs in the Circolo della Caccia Club 
in Rome, to whose President and 
Committee the author is indebted for 
permission to reproduce. This accident, 
added to a bad fall of the Master, Prince 
Odescalchi, caused Pope Pius IX, at the 
instigation of the fox-hunters’ more 
nervous wives, to forbid the sport 
altogether. The Pontiff, however, soon 
relented, and hunting was enthusias- 
tically resumed to continue uninter- 
ruptedly, not only throughout Pius IX’s 





Fig. IV (Top). PAINTING BY 
MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO (1798-1866) 
2ft. by 14 ft. 

In the Collection of the Circolo della 
Caccia Club, Rome. 


Fig. V (Centre). CACCIA ALLA 
VOLPE by Filippo Palizzi (1819-1899) 


Fig. VI. UNDATED MINIATURE 
PAINTING on wood panel with 
obscure signature. 10 ins. by 7 ins. 
Believed to commemorate the meet 
attended by the Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria in 1869. Property of the Author. 
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Fig. VII. PAINTING OF A RUN, by Giulio Blaas, now in a Royal Castle in Piedmont 


pontificate but, except for the brief hiatus of the first world war, 
until the beginning of the recent conflict. 

More than in any other of the pictures we are examining— 
with the possible exception of one, in the possession of the writer, 
of which more anon—the landscape here plays a leading part. 
Although d’Azeglio, unlike most of his Italian fellow artists, was 
a horseman and a sportsman, the equine and sporting elements 
are actually a pretext for the surrounding landscape. The charm 
of the picture lies neither in the rather naive rendering of the 
fallen horse and rider nor of the man in pink on the grey but in 
the cloudy sky above, the colour of the flowing river, of the 
distant fields and of the grass and bushes in the foreground. 
Such is the fascination of the Roman landscape, for centuries the 
passion of artists and of poets, that Strutt also, in his painting 
of the Caecilia Metella meet, although an Englishman and prob- 
ably a hunting man as well, has to a certain extent sacrificed both 
horses and hounds—good though they are—to the sombre 
majesty of the Roman sepulchre. 

The “‘Caccia alla Volpe” (Fig. V) by Filippo Palizzi (1819-1899) 
belongs to the same epoch as the Bompiani. We seem indeed to 
recognise in it the fair-bearded M.F.H. whose acquaintance, and 
that of his grey hunter (better executed this time),we have already 
made in the scene of the fatal meet. As in the latter, there is 
even a mounted lady although in Palizzi’s picture she appears of 
a more hard-riding type, which might lead us to suppose it a 
portrait of Miss Polk, an Englishwoman well known at that 
time in the Roman hunting field. 

Palizzi was an animal painter of repute as his horses show. 
His hounds, however, would hardly pass muster at Peterborough, 
for which there is little excuse, the Roman pack having always 
been of the best English quality and could therefore have provided 
excellent models. The scene represents a kill under a pink 
sunset sky. The grouping is delightful; here also all the 
characters are obviously portraits. 

Leaving behind us the 1840's so full of incident and accident 
for the Roman pack, and of evident artistic interest in the new, 
dashing, perilous sport recently come to stir the brooding stillness 
of the Eternal City’s environs, we come to a miniature-like 
painting on wood of a meet of historical importance (Fig. VI). 
In this 10 in. x 7in. panel the tramontana wind, which brings 
crystal clearness to Roman winter days but is the despair of 
huntsmen, playfully raises a little cloud of dust, while in the 
azure sky above we can almost hear the lark es out its heart 

. « + from heaven or near it . 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.’ 
Although the signature is undecipherable and the picture undated, 
the plausible theory has been advanced that it commemorates the 
meet of the Rome Foxhounds which the Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria attended on January 16th, 1869, an assumption confirmed 
both by the modes and by the group on the extreme left in the 
vicinity of the ruin where we perceive a lady about to mount 
with the assistance of a liveried groom and of a gentleman in 


“rat-catcher”—perhaps Bay Middleton, the Empress’s ‘“‘pilot.”’ 
Wesee besides further back a second horseman riding a grey horse 
and leading another (greys were favourites of the ill-fated Empress) 
and behind him a closed landau with a jager on the box easily 
distinguishable as such, in spite of his minuteness, by the white 
brush or feather in his hat typical of Austrian and German 
domestics of that category. This section of the picture would 
of itself constitute a delightful record of an event of which the 
unhappy sovereign is said to have received “an unforgettable 
impression.’ 

Of all the hounds depicted in these various paintings the 
running hound on the extreme left of this picture and a couple 
of others in the centre are the best, indeed well up to good English 
sporting painters’ standard even if a certain too graceful con- 
struction seems to betray a French brush. This picture is 
obviously neither by an Englishman nor an Italian, for the first 
two letters of an otherwise undecipherable signature are ‘“‘Ch.,”” 
an abbreviation of Charles typically Gallic. 

Last in order of time in our limited collection is an oblong 
canvas by Giulio Blaas (Fig. VII), in his day a well-known painter 
who specialised in horses and to whom the Italian turf owes many 
excellent portraits of Derby winners. The hunters in this picture 
are by far the best we have so far seen; among them greys, 
favourites of painters since time immemorial, are prominent as 
they also are in the other paintings reviewed in this article, notably 
in the Palizzi kill. This Blaas painting, now in one of the royal 
castles in Piedmont, represents a run with the then Crown Prince 
Humbert (later King Humbert I) leading the field over a jump, 
followed by members of his Court, of the Roman aristocracy, 
by Count Beckendorf and by two women, the already-mentioned 
Miss Polk and the Countess Cellere, the latter (third from the 
left) one of the few Italian ladies to ride to hounds in those days. 
Prince Humbert, who had come to Rome in 1870 immediately 
after the city had been wrested from the Holy See by force of 
arms, hunted from 1871 to 1877 when he ascended the throne 
on the death of his father, King Victor Emanuel II. This canvas, 
painted in the very early days of United Italy, has now assumed 
the importance of a relic of an ill-fated monarchy. 

Considering the immense scope that the greatest of all English 
field sports against a background of such majesty offered artists 
for more than a century, it is both strange and regrettable that 
more have not contributed to its pictorial records. As to the 
subjects of the present article, fortunately little is lost in the 
photographic reproductions of paintings belonging to an epoch 
in which artists learnt to draw before they dared touch a brush. 
The result in our case is that actually, detail, even of landscape, 
stands out better than in the originals to eyes undistracted by 
colour ; it is only in the case of the Empress Elizabeth meet that 
we really regret its absence because of the sense of space and 
transparency of atmosphere attained by this obscure painter 
on a sliver of wood not much bigger than the lid of a cigar 
box. 
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melodrama which in my mind gives the word Trustee a somewhat 

sinister air. In our own public-spirited age a Trustee is usually 
somebody who has graduated through thousands of dreary com- 
mittee meetings and presidings to a point where his fellow victims 
and enthusiasts have appointed him (without pay) to final respon- 
sibility for sums of money, estates, or art treasures far beyond the 
dreams of his own avarice. In Victorian and Edwardian melodrama 
he was a bold moustachioed villain, smooth of tongue and wicked 
of purpose, who having embezzled the heroine’s fortune had un- 
speakable designs upon her virtue; and I cannot but think 
that that is why Trustees per se evoke so much suspicion and 
resentment. 

Those who accept responsibility for our public art galleries are 
no exception. Any move may evoke a storm of criticism: letters 
pour into the Press, and the traditional principle is implied—never 
trust a Trustee. 

Two recent incidents have reopened the subject. One is the 
dispute raised by the purchase of the Chagall by the Trustees of 
the Tate; the other echoes from Newport, Mon., where the Art 
Gallery has bought a picture by Sir Gerald Kelly, R.A., of a Nude 
Girl smoking a cigarette. 

The gravamen of the charge against the Tate is (a) that Chagall 
is not everybody’s money whilst the four-figure sum paid for the 
picture did happen to be everybody’s money; and (b) that the 
Trustees themselves were so divided that the purchase was made 
with only a majority of one vote. Obviously this carries us into 
philosophical depths and raises questions of democracy far beyond 
aesthetics. In these an Art Gallery must be allowed to lead 
public taste even at the risk of leading it up the garden. The Tate 
has so long been wedded to a policy of modernism that a little more 
Chagall should hardly be the cause for a lot more chagrin. Let it 
be granted that a picture so doubtful as to get itself purchased by 
only one vote is very dubious indeed. The constitution of the 
Tate might be looked at afresh, and something a little nearer the 
Veto established. 

The breeze from Newport, Mon., is laden with moral as well 
as aesthetic and economic issues. Sir Gerald’s picture was, I 
am told, painted some twenty years since, but was secured recently 
by the Newport authorities for £250. At first it was hyng in the 
Mayor's parlour, but owing either to the influx of callers, the views 
of the Mayoress, or some other reason, it was eventually removed 
to the Art Gallery. Whereupon Dorian Herbert, Bishop of The 
British Church at Newport, issued a bull in the form of a letter 
to the local press. And then the storm broke. The decadence of 
the work was assailed, refuted, examined, considered. Correspon- 
dence and comment eventually overflowed into the national press, 
and Sir Gerald—himself a trusty campaigner against any kind of 
art of which he does not approve—became a centre of attack. 

Let me confess that I have not seen this picture. Abstractly 
I would agree that a Nude smoking a cigarette is strangely more 
nude than one being ‘‘Psyche at the Bath.” But comparisons are 
odious. “The Maja Nude” of Goya may be no more moral than 
this Mine’s a Minor Nude of Kelly. Nor has the nice point of 
morality ever been solved whether Manet’s “‘Dejeuner sur l"Herbe’”’ 
would have been more or less of a picnic if the two bewhiskered 
gentlemen had also divested themselves of their attire, though the 
outcry at its appearance was not so much that the lady was un- 
dressed as that she was in company with two men who were dressed. 
For my part I know that I should probably object to an unclothed 
lady smoking in a picture rather less than to a clothed one smoking 
in a theatre or an omnibus ; which makes my witness useless to 
both sides. 

But this consideration has led us astray from the original problem 
whether we can trust our Trustees to give us the pictures we ought 
to have, or those we want. If not; who will? The suffrage of 
the greatest number will not serve us in this matter: neither the 
aesthetes nor the moralists would be likely to be happy with the 
result. 

So, perhaps, we had better leave things where they are in the 
hands of the Trustees, and risk alike the infamous new and the 
fumeuse nue. 


|: may be a laggard influence from an erstwhile passion for 
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The English Ceramic Circle’s Exhibition 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


HE Circle is celebrating its coming-of-age by holding an 

Exhibition of English pottery and porcelain at the Victoria 

and Albert Museum. Founded in February, 1927, as 
The English Porcelain Circle, with the object of increasing the 
knowledge of early English porcelain by communications and 
discussions at meetings of its members, the scope of the Circle 
was enlarged in 1931 by the inclusion of English earthenware 
and stoneware, and the title was accordingly changed to The 
English Ceramic Circle. It has had a continuous existence for 
twenty-one years, and its Transactions, the result of original 
research, are now widely read. 

The difficulty of finding a suitable site for the Exhibition 
was happily settled by the offer of a spacious hall (West Court, 
Room No. 41), on the ground floor, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Mr. Leigh Ashton, Director of the Museum, has 
generously given his support to the undertaking, and Mr. W. B. 
Honey, Keeper of the Department of Ceramics, has rendered 
invaluable assistance to the Circle, in the selection, arranging, 
and cataloguing of the exhibits. Over five hundred and fifty 
exhibits have been displayed in twenty-six cases lent for the 
purpose by the Museum. The objects are all the property of 
members of the Circle, and in spite of the difficulty of transport 
under present conditions, the Exhibition is probably the largest 
and most representative loan collection of old English pottery 
and porcelain ever assembled. 

Limitation of space prevents a description of individual 
pieces, but it may be stated that Lord and Lady Fisher have 
contributed seventy-one specimens of Chelsea, Bow, Derby, 
Longton Hall, Bristol and Plymouth porcelain, all fine examples, 
from their unrivalled collection, including the ‘‘Maypole”’ group. 
The figures in this remarkable group (which will be the subject 
of a colour plate in the June issue of APOLLO) are undoubtedly 
adapted from a painting by Teniers. Mr. Dyson Perrins has 
lent a set of three Worcester vases, painted and signed by John 
Donaldson, with classical figure subjects on a blue ground, one 
of which will be reproduced in colour in the APOLLO ANNUAL 
(June 7th). (Donaldson’s prestige as an artist has been recently 
enhanced by the unusually high price realised for three of his vases 
in a London auction room.) The set of seven Chelsea vases, 
usually known as the “‘Dudley”’ vases, one of which is reproduced 
in colour on the page facing, has been sent for exhibition 
by Lord Bearsted. Of superlative quality, they are painted 
with subjects after Boucher, and birds in the Hondecoeter 
manner, on a pale claret ground. These celebrated vases have 
an interesting history. Traditionally made for George III, as a 
gift for Lady Cope (later Lady Liverpool), they were inherited 
by her daughter the Duchess of Dorset, and by the latter’s 
daughter, Lady Plymouth (later Lady Amherst), who died, with- 
out issue, in 1864, when they passed successively into the collec- 
tions of Lord Dudley, Lord Burton, and Lord Astor, before the 
first Lord Bearsted acquired them in 1922. They form part of 
the Art Collection at Upton, near Banbury, which Lord Bearsted, 
with princely generosity, has recently presented to the National 
Trust. The Circle is fortunate in being able to exhibit them 
before they are actually handed over to the Trust. 

Worcester, of the best period, is represented by more than 
thirty examples from Mr. H. R. Marshall’s collection; Dr. 
Severne Mackenna has lent some fine Plymouth and Bristol ; 
Mr. G. E. Howard, Professor Garner and Mr. and Mrs. T. M. 
Ragg some excellent pieces of delftware; Mr. and Mrs. Ragg 
have also lent some choice specimens of early Staffordshire 
ware; Mr. J. E. Lowy some magnificent salt-glaze; and Mr. 
W. A. Evill, both pottery and porcelain of fine quality. Of a 
total membership of just over a hundred members of the Circle, 
one-half have contributed to the exhibition. 

Mr. Honey has grouped blue and white wares in a case 
together, in preference to their being shown under their respective 
factories. Transfer-printed wares have been similarly treated. 
This novel arrangement has the obvious advantage of showing 
at a glance the differences in style, form and colour of the factories 
concerned. 

The Exhibition will be open (free to the public) on Thursday, 
May 6th, from Io a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, and from 2.30 p.m. on 
Sundays, for a period of rather more than six weeks, closing on 
Sunday, June 2oth. A catalogue with eight illustrations, price 
2/6, will be on sale during the Exhibition. 

AuBREY J. TOPPIN. 
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A “DUDLEY” VASE 
from the set of seven CHELSEA vases included in the 


Art Collection at Upton, near Banbury 


Lord Bearsted’s gift to the National Trust 








AN EXHIBITION OF CHINESE JADE 


BY VICTOR RLENAECKER 


HE Chinese, from earliest times, have held jade in the 
profoundest reverence; they called it “the Jewel of 
Heaven."’ Truly has it been said of jade that in its secret 
is the secret of the age-old civilization of China, whose people 
“enshrined in it the core of their worship.” 

The exhibition of Chinese jade carvings selected by the 
Committee of the Oriental Ceramic Society, at 48 Davies Street, 
W.1, is claimed to be the first of its kind to be held in London. 
It will remain open to the public until June 9th from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. (Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.), and consists of specimens 
contributed from private collections not ordinarily accessible 
to non-members of the Society. 

Mr. S. Howard Hansford 
has written an extremely inter- 
esting and informative Intro- 
duction to the Catalogue, which 
constitutes an important contri- 
bution to the subject of jade 
which he himself acknowledges 
to be “one of the most difficult 
fields of Chinese antiquarian 
studies.” Dame Una Pope- 
Hennessy has likewise described 
jade as ‘‘a baffling study in which 
the border-line between fact and 
fancy still awaits definite demar- 
cation.” The purpose of this 
exhibition is to present an 
epitome of all types of Chinese 
jade objects, ancient and mod- 
ern, and to call attention to 


Fig. I (left). Ritual 

tube (ts’ung), mottled 

brown. Chou dynasty. 

Hght. ro ins. Lent by 

Mr. R. C. Bruce (cat. 
no. 26) 


Fig. II (top right). 
Plaque in the shape 
of a dragon, old ivory. 
T’ang dynasty. Lgth. 
4} ins. Lent by Mr. 
R. C. Bruce (cat. no. 
97) 
Fig. III (right). Cup 
with two handles 
(kuei), grey. Sung 
dynasty. Lgth. 64 ins. 
Lent by Sir Alan and 
Lady Barlow (cat. no. 
109) 





certain problems of scholarship that still await 
solution. The Committee is to be congratulated 
upon a tasteful arrangement; and, in the matter 
of attributions, it is indebted to the well-known 
Chinese archaeologist, Dr. Chéng Té-K’un, 
Curator of the West China Union University Museum, Chengtu, 
in the province of Szechwan, for some very valuable suggestions. 
Among the exhibits is a set of jade-carver’s tools (cat. no. 224), 
together with samples of nephrite and jadeite and two partly- 
carved bowls, lent by Mr. Hansford. 

The substance known to mineralogists as nephrite is the true 
jade (chén jii), so greatly prized by the Chinese, and is a silicate 
of calcium and magnesium not easily fusible ; whereas jadeite is 
a fusible silicate of sodium and aluminium. Mr. Hansford con- 
siders that the region of Khotan, in Central Asia, was China’s 
source of nephrite from earliest times. ‘“‘At first,” he says, “it was 
obtained only in the form of pebbles and boulders from the beds 
of rivers, but later, when deposits in the mountains were discovered, 
by quarrying and mining.” Jadeite derived from Burma did not 
enter China before the XVIIIth century, when it soon rivalled the 
older stone in popularity. The Chinese call it fei-ts’ui or ts’ui yii, 


after the name of a kingfisher whose plumage it is supposed to 
resemble. It is slightly harder than nephrite. Both types, in their 
natural state, are harder than steel and therefore cannot be scratched 
by an ordinary penknife. 

Regarding the ways of carving jade, Mr. Hansford tells us that 
much may be deduced about the probable methods of neolithic 
jade carving from those employed by the Maoris of New Zealand, 
who were working nephrite in a metal-less culture down to times 
within the memory of persons recently living. The Maoris cut 
their jade with thin laminae of sandstone or with slates to which 
quartz sand mixed with water was applied. It is evident that 
the early Chinese cut their jade in this way, as is testified by the 








ridges or grooves often to be seen on their surfaces where the 
cuts made from opposite sides of a block of stone did not meet 
perfectly. A seven-inch neolithic ritual disc (pi), usually con- 
sidered as symbolical of Heaven, of grey colour with a red patch, 
lent by H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden (cat. no. 22), 
provides a clear illustration of this early method of carving. 
Regarding the significance of the pi and the ts’ung, an open 
tube in the form of a circle within a square (of which there are 
several examples in the Exhibition), generally believed to signify 
Earth, recent research questions whether these interpretations 
ascribed to these types by Chinese writers of the second century 
A.D. are entirely acceptable. Oscar Raphael believed that 
“Investigations suggest that these very important archaic jade 
structures were more likely instrumental emblems used in the 
ritual of early Chinese Ancestral Worship, and therefore they 
may possibly signify, in a manner as yet not determined, the 
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ancient fertility deities.’ Charles Nott considers these symbols “were 
certainly used in the Chou (and probably Shang-Yin) ritual to typify the 
‘ points of the compass.’ 
| There are three principal categories of ancient jade carvings: (1) 
Weapons and implements, which may probably belong to an early Stone 
Age; (2) those made for ceremonial or magical purpose; and (3) those 
intended for personal adornment and display. 
{ The Chou Li, or Ritual of the Chou Dynasty (1122-255 B.c.), is the 
most important native authority we possess on ceremonial jades. Sinologists 
1 are generally agreed that parts of earlier rituals, such as those of Hsia 
(2205-1766 B.c.) and the Shang (1766-1122 B.c.) were probably incor- 
| porated in the Chou Li. It seems reasonably certain that the Chou Li 
, was compiled by, or at the instigation of, the Duke of Chou, brother of 
the semi-mythical Emperor Wu (1122-1116 B.c.), and that the code, which 
is administrative and religious, was made public on the accession of the 
new dynasty and remained in force until its disappearance. The Chou Li 
thus gathered up and focused, as it were, all the ceremonial usages in 
vogue in the XIIth century B.c. 

Possibly the sacred jades of the Chou period were conventionalized 
representations of pfimitive tools and weapons serving as tokens of power 
and emblems of the nature dieties, for the ancient Chinese did not make 
anthropomorphic images of their gods; their religious symbolism was 
governed by certain mathematical and abstract conceptions. Consequently, 
their jade symbols do not readily suggest to the modern mind the ideas 
which they were intended to express. From the comments of Han writers 
on the Chou Li, one gathers that the original symbolism of jade ritual objects 
was already lost sight of. In the Han Dynasty (208 B.c.-A.p. 220) the 
reign of ornament for its own sake began. The Han jade worker was no 
longer bound by tradition. As Laufer explains, ‘‘The stiff and formal 
} traditions of the Chou period were no longer sufficient for the temperament 
\ of the people of the Han time who were framed in a different mould.” 
For example, Chou girdle-ornaments were geometrical in shape, cut out 
in circles, half-circles, squares and rectangles, in conformity with the 
whole geometric trend of mind ruling at that time, which measured, sur- 
veyed and weighed everything. The symbolism of these ornaments did 
not refer to their designs, but to their designations only by way of a phonetic 
rebus, an aesthetic pleasure merely caught by the ear and eye, and a means 
of expression for poetry only. The Han people broke with this spoktn 
and written symbolism and created a different symbolism. They dropped 
all the words of their predecessors, the kii, the kui, the yii, the 
heng and the huang, etc., and crystallized their sentiments into research, consulting the views, traditions, and sentiments of the 
the kueh. In place of words they enthroned the artistic motive, peoples who created the objects which it is desired to understand. 
and the sound of the verse was exchanged for an enlivened ‘‘Of what avail is it,’”’ asks Laufer in this connection, “to build 
rhythm of material form and line. They were, in fact, pro- the roof before the ground-pillars, of what advantage all ‘ 
ductive creators seeking forms for the expression of theiremotions, discussion on subjective evolutions of motives, on analysis of 
Their art became essentially emotional, and, as a consequence, style and aesthetics of Chinese art . . . as long as we do not 
the emotions instilled into their productions must be our guides know the solid basis, the meaning and history of these motives, 
in attempting to understand them. and as long as such phantoms will be easily destroyed by every 

By the time of the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), the com-__ serious investigation ?” 
mentaries and catalogues completely misinterpret the ancient The tendency from Han times onwards to supplement the 
traditions relating to the ceremonial and magical jade objects. geometric formality of the earlier types of jade carving with freer 
Thus the ts’ung are described as ‘‘wheel naves,”" and othersymbols and even more graceful ornamentation reached perfection in the 
are similarly misinterpreted. These misunderstandings are highly elaborate work of the Ch’ien Lung period (A.D. 1736-1795) 
largely to be explained by the fact that the early commentators with its delicate undercut relief and pierced patterns. A remark- 
rendered an account of the appearance of ceremonial and other able feature of some of the modern jade carvings is the highly 








Fig. IV. Group with carp and a dragon rising 

from waves, yellow and bistre. Ch’ien Lung. 

Height 74 ins. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. R. H. R. 
Palmer (cat. no. 209) 
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antiquarian objects either founded upon oral traditions or, in 
many cases, they are reconstructions evolved from their own 
minds. Only rarely were their remarks based upon direct 
knowledge of the objects themselves. For instance, references 
to the ku pi and p’u pi, i.e. jade discs with “‘grain’”’ and “‘rush”’ 
pattern, in the ancient Chinese texts are invariably brief and even 
laconic, never wasting a word on the description of objects then 
known to everybody. They simply gave the names of these 
objects, without further details; so there was plenty of scope 
for the later commentators to draw upon their imagination. It 
was not, therefore, unreasonable to describe the jade disc ku with 
a bunch of cereals and those called p’u with a design of rushes 
engraved on them. The Sung artist thus accepted this comment, 
and, as Laufer says, ‘‘quite characteristic of the pictorial tendency 
of their time, reconstructed those discs by drawings with realistic 
representations of the respective plants.” For about two thousand 
years, the Chinese groped in the dark regarding the true nature 
of these discs. We now know that the realistic Sung designs 
never existed in the Chou period, but that the ku discs were 
covered with concentric rows of raised dots, an ornament called 
“‘grain,”’ and that the p’u discs were decorated with a mat impres- 
sion of hexagons, the pattern receiving its name from a rush-mat. 
Chinese art-history is not by any means so easy as it is made to 
appear by some popular books and light essays! Not by opinions 
founded upon a general and vague historical knowledge can the 
student hope to learn, but by the most conscientious methods of 


fanciful way in which the natural formation and fortuitous colours 
of the material have been exploited in the finished result. There 
are several examples in the Exhibition of this “creative invention,” 
where the characteristics of the jade have actually suggested to 
the lapidary both the theme and its appropriate treatment. Mr. 
A. E. K. Cull’s group of two carp leaping from the waves (cat. 
no. 156) is an instance of this imaginative treatment; the one 
fish is grey and the other white. Another example is a small 
pendant (cat. no. 219) lent by Mr. and Mrs. Desmond Gure, 
representing two jet black cicadas, one on each side of the purest 
white leaf. Measuring only 2} inches, it is one of the gems of 
the Chinese lapidary’s art. 
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Vienna Porcelain of the Du Paquiter Period—I 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA 


N a previous article on this subject (APOLLO, April, 1948) I discussed the 
[ee and source of the ornament on Du Paquier porcelain. Here 

I propose to consider some general characteristics which can be recognised 
in this rare and beautiful material. 

Firstly the Du Paquier colours. The earliest colour appears to have 
been a rather unevén underglaze blue (see Fig. I), the use of which was 
mostly confined to the first years of production. It was followed by a delicate 
but limited range of colours which one would normally associate with the 
Rococo taste of the second half of the century. The earlier pieces are 
decorated with iron-red, purple and green ; subsequently yellow was added 
and last of all, as at Meissen, blue. On the later pieces, the colours are 
stronger, but the superb ground colours that were the pride of Meissen were 
never achieved. Iron-red, chocolate and purple grounds are occasionally 
found, but they were not particularly successful. The colour was unevenly 
applied and lacking in depth; the ground was sometimes covered with a 
trellis pattern which helped to conceal these failures. Vienna made sur- 
prisingly little use of gilding in comparison with Meissen. Admittedly some 
of the more important services—such as that made for the Russian Court— 
are richly gilded, but the standard productions have none of the elaborate 
gilt scrollwork that was so long an important decorative feature at Meissen. 
On the other hand, silvering was frequently used. Owing to the unavoidable 
oxidisation of the silver, this material was not well suited for the decoration 
of porcelain ; it was used at Meissen during the Boettger period and also by 
certain of the Augsburg chinoiserie Hausmaler, but nowhere so much as at 
Vienna. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature of Du Paquier porcelain is the 
absence of a sense of proportion, noticeable in respect of so much of the table 
ware. The vases, tea and coffee pots rarely show the exquisite sense of form 
which is an accepted feature of early Meissen. Actually both Boettger and 
Du Paquier borrowed their designs from contemporary silversmiths, but the 
latter showed less understanding of the models used. The heaviness of the 
Du Paquier porcelain was emphasised by the plastic ornament which was so 
extravagantly used (Fig. IV). This form of decoration was probably derived 
from Meissen, where Boettger had exploited the possibilities of relief ornament. 
The Vienna plastic ornament consisted not only of foliage and 
flowers, both Oriental (Fig. II) and European (Fig. IV), but of the base of the clock, provide seats for two Chinese boys. 
animate forms. The latter included grotesque masks underthespouts On each side of the clock face, a dragon is perched on a project- 
of tea and coffee pots,such as appeared on contemporary Meissen, ing moulding while a term with a basket of flowers on his head 
and also handles in the form of animals or human figures (Fig. I). 

An examination of this plastic detail explains the almost complete absence of 
independent figure sculpture, for it stops short at its purely decorative function 
and does not aspire to sculptural qualities. The applied ornament in the form of 
flower sprays (Fig. II) lacks the sharp edges and delicate undercutting of Meissen, 
while the strapwork relief (Fig. IV) is even coarser and stands in marked contrast 
to the refinement of the painted strapwork ornament. 

Figures were extensively used at Vienna, but only in a subordinate role as an 
ornamental feature of some large piece of semi-architectural construction, such as 
a clock or a Tafel- Aufsatz. It is sufficient to look at the clock illustrated in 
Folnesics and Braun’ to see how figure sculpture was used to emphasise the 
constructional features of an important piece. Thus the frame of the clock is 
supported by a pair of lions couchant ; the ends of the large C scroll, which forms 





Fig. I (top). 
COFFEE-POT, 
decorated in 
underglaze blue. 
c. 1720 


Fig. II (left). 
COVERED CUP, 
decorated with 
flower sprays in 
relief, painted in 
colours, c. 1725 


Fig. III (right). 
WALL CANDLE- 
STICK, 
painted in colours, 
c. 1725-30 
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forms the top finial. 


One can find the origin of this construction in the 


DU PAQUIER PERIOD 


Fig. IV. 
TUREEN, 
decorated 


pattern 
in relief, 

painted 
in colours, 
c. 1730-40 


Fig. V. 
TOBAC- 
CO JAR, 

painted 
in colours, 

c. 1730 





parallel use of plastic ornament on contemporary Viennese Baroque facades. 


The Vienna figure sculpture differs so markedly in function 
and scope from that of Meissen that various speculations have 
arisen as to its source. It has been suggested that the inspiration 
for these ungainly little figures (Fig. V) can be found in con- 
temporary goldsmith’s work, a suggestion which gains force from 
the fact that the figures used as handles for tureen or vase covers 
are sometimes completely silvered or gilt. Another suggestion is 
that their origin should be sought in confectioners’ decorations. 
This latter theory is actually less improbable than might at first 
sight appear, for until the invention of porcelain, the table dec- 
orations at important Court functions were constructed in sugar 
by confectioners. As soon as the possibilities of modelling in 
porcelain were recognised, it replaced sugar as the material for the 
construction of the most fantastic and elaborate table ornaments. 
Whoever was actually responsible for the modelling, it seems 


certain that no such gifted sculptors were employed by Du Paquier 
as were engaged by Meissen or the later German porcelain factories. 

In view of the fairly short period from 1718 to 1743 during 
which the factory was active under Du Paquier’s direction, and also 
of the fact that precisely these twenty-five years coincide with the 
final phase of Austrian Baroque, the work of establishing a chrono- 
logical system of evolution of design is peculiarly difficult. 

In its earliest days the factory evidently had to contend with 
considerable technical difficulties, and the first productions have 
numerous faults both in the body of the porcelain and in the glaze, 
which shows a smoky or greenish discoloration. It was not, how- 
ever, only in the case of the early pieces that the greenish tinge of 
the glaze is apparent. It is also found on some pieces which appear 
to have been made as late as the ‘thirties. One explanation that 
has been suggested is that Du Paquier had difficulty in securing 


supplies of raw material, and had to accept deliveries from different sources, which 





Fig. VI. 
with Schwarzlot and slight gilding, c. 1730 


TOKAY BOTTLE, decorated 


Fig. VII. 


resulted in differences in the appearance of his productions. 

Amongst the earliest productions of the factory is undoubtedly the coffee-pot illus- 
trated in Fig. I, the early date of which can be deduced from the firing cracks, smoky 
and bubbly glaze, and finally from the primitive ornament in underglaze blue. 
scroll ornament is the modest forerunner of the handsome decoration in the form of 
strap and trellis work that is the main charm of Du Paquier porcelain. 

It is known from the evidence afforded by dated pieces that by 1725 the colour 


This 





DISH, painted with landscape in purple monochrome 
and coloured border, c. 1740 
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range of Du Paquier had been extended to include the iron-red, 
green, purple and yellow which formed the standard colours of 
the chinoiseries. Another piece dated 1725 is decorated with 
Schwarzlot; it follows that within a maximum of seven years of 
the foundation nearly all the colours which were developed by the 
factory were already in use. It has already been mentioned that 
chinoiseries were amongst the earliest of the Du Paquier subjects. 
They do not follow their Oriental patterns with any particular 
fidelity, for figures are few while architectural elements play a more 
important part in the decoration than on contemporary China 
export wares. The brightly coloured pavilions and pagodas (Fig. 
III) and formalised rocks form an attractive background motif, 
which was, however, rather over-exploited, being used to fill in 
small spaces such as the centres of saucers and reserved panels. 
While the early introduction of chinoiseries is confirmed by dated 
examples, it would not be correct to ascribe them all to the 1725-30 
period. Chinoiseries remained popular at Meissen until well into 
the 1730's and it is clear that at Vienna also they continued to be 
produced, perhaps until the factory passed into State possession. 
The later chinoiseries can be identified by the presence of Baroque 
borders made up of trellis work and scrolls in place of the Oriental- 
ising geometrical borders of the earlier pieces (Fig. II). 

Another early form of decoration found on Du Paquier porcelain 

can be recognised in the Oriental flowers, usually known as 

“indianische Blumen.” These flowers were not drawn from 
Meissen but seem to have been copied directly from Oriental, 
mostly Japanese, originals. While the Meissen “indianische 
Blumen” became very standardised, those of Vienna were far 
more various. The most familiar of the latter are the Prunus 
sprigs, with blossom in blue, iron-red and pink, such as appear on 
the handsome wall candlestick in Fig. III. These sprigs do in 
fact appear repeatedly on the table-ware and, in view of the imper- 
fection of some of the pieces decorated in this way, can probably 
be recognised as being the earliest form of flower decoration. 
Another version of this design, but with the blossoms in relief, 
appears on the cup and cover in Fig. II. A stylised and very 
simplified flower ornament, often in iron-red, also appears on the 
underside of both plates and saucers during the whole Du Paquier 
period and comprises one of the most unmistakable features of the 
factory productions. From their very unassuming beginnings, the 
Viennese painters evolved a magnificent decoration with exotic 
flowers of the most varied nature and colour. The most famous 
achievement of Du Paquier in this manner was the Porzellan- 
Zimmer from Schloss Dubsky, near Bruenn. Here the whole 
décor was composed of porcelain vessels and plaques, mostly 
decorated with vivid Kakiemon flowers and birds. 

It has long been recognised that Vienna introduced European 
flowers as a form of decoration before the latter had reached 
Meissen. The date of their introduction remains uncertain. In 
his study of the Tillmann Collection, W. B. Honey states : “‘Dated 
specimens are not recorded, but it seems certain that by 1735 at 
the latest a type of flower painting quite independent of the Oriental 
had been developed.” It will be noticed that the tobacco jar, 
illustrated in Fig. V, which is of primitive form and has not come 
perfectly through the firing, is decorated with a composition of 
these naturalistic flowers. After consideration of the early appear- 
ance of this piece and the undeveloped character of its strapwork 
border, one is tempted to date back the introduction of “‘deutsche 
Blumen” to the 1720’s. By the 1730’s, European flowers were 
firmly established in place of the Oriental flowers that had formed 
the main subsidiary source of ornament during the first decade of 
the factory. The tobacco jar in Fig. V shows the flowers gathered 
in a bunch; on the later productions of the factory—such as the 
tankard illustrated in the previous article, Fig. VI, they are sh »wn 
individually as “‘cut’” flowers. The “deutsche Blumen’ were, 
however, in the main exploited by Meissen, and when they 
reappeared on the post-1743 Vienna porcelain, it was only in a form 
which was borrowed from Meissen. 

The early Vienna flower painting has an almost botanical 
character and never descends to the repeated use of a few standard 
patterns which was a feature of the Meissen flower decorated pieces 
of the 1750’s. The flower compositions are excellent, and include 
attractive representations of a great variety of local flora. According 
to the Catalogue of the Oesterreichisches Museum the graceful 
Tokay flask in Fig. VI, which is decorated in Schwarzlot, can be 
attributed to the first years of the factory. I find it difficult to 
believe that so polished and sophisticated a piece could have been 
produced in the very early days of a factory which encountered so 
many technical difficulties. In view, moreover, of the extensive 
use of trellis work and the delicate groups of birds and flowers, it 


would probably be correct to regard this as a slightly later pro- 
duction, dating from about 1730. Though strapwork usually plays 
a unifying part in the design, some of the Du Paquier pieces draw 
on varied sources for their ornament. This Tokay flask is a good 
example of the successful combination of Oriental and Occidental 
motifs. Thus the broad band of ornament consisting of formal 
flowers set in medallions, the trellis below and the Kakiemon design 
of birds and flowering trees are drawn from Japan; the circle of 
baldachins and the vases of flowers connected by leafy scrollwork 
and a very formalised version of the cockleshell are pure Viennese 
Baroque. The vases or baskets of flowers are a particularly familiar 
feature of contemporary ceiling fresco painting, appearing in the 
border of illusionist architecture, which surrounded the central 
field of allegorical painting. The most convincing demonstration 
of the close connection between the ornament used for the interior 
decoration of the Baroque palaces and for Du Paquier porcelain is 
the book of engraved views of the Upper and Lower Belvedere by 
Salomon Kleiner, published in 1731. Except for the purely 
Oriental designs, practically the whole range of the decorative ideas 
of the Du Paquier period can be found in one or other detail of these 
views of the interior and exterior of Prince Eugen’s twin palaces. 

The decoration in the form of monochrome landscape panels 
enclosed within baroque scrollwork was another early but important 
development of the factory. Originating about 1725, it became, 
especially during the later years, a favoured method of decoration, 
usually in combination with the richest of strapwork. An ambitious 
essay in this style is shown in Fig. VII. The complicated profile, 
the magnificent elaboration of the polychrome strapwork, from 
which the foliage element is almost completely absent, and the rich 
purple colouring of the scene make this piece a characteristic example 
of Du Paquier in its last and most princely manner. 

The scene painting at Vienna remained, however, in comparison 
with Meissen, backward and naive. When Meissen was drawing 
on a wonderful variety of harbour scenes and beginning to intro- 
duce the charming Watteau subjects, Vienna was still producing 
occasional battle or pastoral scenes, mostly in monochrome. Only 
those few pieces in the Bottengruber style, ascribed with some 
probability to Jakob Helchis, achieve an altogether higher standard 
of competence. The eventual collapse of the undertaking in 1743 
is reflected in its failure to develop new designs or even to follow 
the course of fashion. Vienna ornament was intended more for 
borders and small spaces than for filling larger panels, and as the 
fashion, developed at Meissen, called for more skilled and ambitious 
scene painting, the Vienna factory dropped further behind. While 
the earlier productions of Vienna possess so many attractive features, 
it was only in the exploitation of the polychrome strapwork ornament 
that Du Paquier achieved something which could not be equalled 
by Meissen. 

All the pieces illustrated in this article are preserved in the 
Oesterreichisches Museum fiir angewandte Kunst ; reproduced by 
permission of the Director. 


1 Geschichte der k.k. Wiener Porzellanmanufaktur, Vienna, 1907, Plate II. 
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To the discriminating collector of English ceramics, the 
subject of our Cover Plate this month will surely make a strong 
appeal. In this superb Plymouth porcelain mug we have a good 
example of the finest work of William Cookworthy, the pioneer 
of true porcelain manufacture in England. 

That it is well authenticated is revealed by the fact that it 
was in the well-known Collection of the late Mr. Alfred Trapnell, 
whose label it still bears. Furthermore, it was chosen for illus- 
tration (Plate LII) in the Trapnell Catalogue, wherein it is 
described (on page 68, No. 627) as: “A beautifully decorated 
Mug, with gold ornamentations round the rim and base, bouquets 
of flowers and insects round the body. Mark in Gold.” 

It is known that Cookworthy reserved the Gold Mark for 
use on his finest productions only. That this mug was so marked 
might well be expected from its perfect potting, its brilliant 
decoration, and its balanced shapeliness, unmarred by fire-cracks 
and distortions. The condition of this magnificent piece to-day 
is as perfect, fresh and flawless as it was when it left the Plymouth 
factory 180 years ago, i.e. circa 1769. 

At the dispersal of the Trapnell Collection this Plymouth 
mug was acquired by the late Mr. Martin Fortescue Hitchins, 
of St. Austell, in whose fine collection it has remained until 
quite recently, when it came into the possession of T. Leonard 
Crow, of The Antique Shop, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 
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NIGHTINGALE’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


Some Reflections on the Bristol Portion 
BY F. SEVERNE MACKENNA 


HE early decades of the collecting of English porcelain 

were marked by few actions more public-spirited than that 

of Mr. J. E. Nightingale in printing the results of his 
researches into newspaper advertisements connected with por- 
celain matters in the second half of the XVIIIth century. Although 
the volume he compiled was privately printed and issued in a 
small edition in 1881, there are few serious collectors who do 
not possess a copy, and none, I feel sure, who have not at various 
times studied the matter contained in the pages of their own or 
a borrowed copy. 

Useful though Nightingale is to all types of collectors, it is 
only the specialist of long standing who can fully realise the 
benefit to be obtained from close and repeated consideration ; 
only when he knows his subject intimately is he in a position 
to correlate the printed word with his own observation. 

A careful and reasoned examination of the sale catalogue 
reprints in Nightingale is a highly interesting pursuit, for the 
descriptions of each lot are usually meagre in the extreme, and 
it often requires very considerable knowledge to recognise the 
wares described. 

During a recent reading of the Bristol catalogue, which happens 
more particularly to concern my own collecting interests, it 
occurred to me that a stimulating and possibly useful result might 
follow a consideration of some of the items which have not yet 
been clearly identified. Examples of all these unknown types 
cannot all have perished, but it is probable that the lack of know- 
ledge concerning them is due in part to reticence or indifference, 
both of which are inexcusable. In the hope that interest may 
be stimulated, and even, dare one expect it, that answers may 
be forthcoming to some of the queries raised, I have thought it 
worth while to note down some of my own reactions in the matter. 

There is only one catalogue of a Bristol sale; it took place 
on three days commencing Monday, February 28, 1780, at 
Christie and Ansell’s rooms in Pall Mall. The catalogue was 
again reprinted in the Amor edition of the Trapnell Catalogue 
in 1912, with a rather superior note by Dr. Oxford claiming 
that his reprint avoids “‘many errors and omissions’ of the 
Nightingale version. Actually I have found only three errors, 
and of these one alone is significant. The omissions lie entirely 
in the names of the buyers, so there was little ground for complaint. 
Dr. Oxford, it is true, gives us the original lay-out and spelling, 
but these do not affect the value of the reprint for students. 

In examining this Bristol sale there are a large number of 
items which are quite impossible of identification: ‘fourteen 
beautiful coffee cups and saucers; six rich French chocolate 
cups and saucers; a matchless teaset” ; and many more. 
Others are slightly less obscure: “two fine oval cream basons 
and covers; nine fine coloured and gold coffee cups’; these 
do conjure up a definite suggestion. A large number, indeed a 
very considerable majority, are instantly recognised: ‘“‘three 
enamelled basket-border caudle cups, covers and stands’’ (see 
my Champion's Bristol Porcelain, fig. 18) ; “two chocolate cups 
and saucers, French shape, ribbon pattern’’ (loc. cit. fig. 63). 
But what of the “fine blue egg cups,’”’ the “crimson band tea 
services,”” and a dozen other undiscovered types and decorations ? 
Let us consider each of them individually. 


BLUE AND WHITE DECORATION OF UNSPECIFIED TYPE. 

In the 1780 sale there are the following items expressly 
stated to be in blue and white: 33 coffee cups, 6 tea sets, 2 
covered caudle cups and stands, 2 similar without stands, and 
10 egg cups. Blue and white Bristol is notoriously rare; in all 
my years of collecting I have possessed only one marked coffee 
cup, and I believe it would be possible to confine within the 
limit of a dozen all the blue and white pieces, both painted and 
transferred, which I have personally encountered. Amongst 
these there certainly have been neither egg cups nor caudle 
cups, with or without stands, and I have seen no mention or 
illustration of either of these types. The shape which most 
nearly approaches that of an egg cup is found in Mr. Simpson’s 
rare specimen (loc. cit. fig. 32), which he concurs in regarding 
as a custard cup. I have always contended that a great deal of 
the blue and white Bristol which must still survive is reposing 
undetected amongst Oriental wares. In the case of my solitary 


coffee cup, now in Mrs. Ruth Monroe Gilmer’s collection, even 
the presence of the mark failed to make the dealer from whom 
I bought it realise its true nature, although he is regarded as 
very sound on china. The sauceboat in my book (fig. 5) shows 
well the nature of much of the decoration, and I feel sure that 
it requires only a little attention for collectors to discover 
unsuspected examples. 


BLUE AND WHITE OF SPECIFIED PATTERN. 


Dresden Sprig’d. There are 18 plates with this pattern in 
the catalogue. The phrase may connote something of the type 
of decoration on the sauceboat just mentioned. 

Chantille Pattern. 18 chocolate cups and saucers are thus 
designated, but in view of the appearance later of a large table 
service qualified as being Salopian, a doubt arises as to whether 
the pattern or the ware was Salopian. I have certainly never 
seen a Bristol piece with the well-known Salopian Chantilly 
pattern, though that is no proof of its non-existence. 


Leaving blue and white wares, we have the following items : 

Egg Cups. In addition to the 10 blue and white examples 
already mentioned, there were 6 blue and gold, 8 green and gold. 
Has any collector ever seen one? 

Embossed Chocolate Cups and Saucers. Of these there were 4. 
I know of no Bristol pattern which could be described as embossed 
except the basket border, but as that is specifically mentioned in 
connection with another lot, it is uncertain whether it is indicated 
also in the present case; my feeling is that it is not, and that 
there may have been some pattern akin to the embossed Worcester 
wares. 

Barrel-shape Cups. There were 6 of these. I once possessed 
a barrel-shaped cup with elaborate scroll handle which I believed 
to be Bristol, but it left my collection before I had studied that 
ware so fully, and consequently I am unable to say if I would 
still consider it Bristol. It was unmarked and had a slight floral 
decoration. 

Wheat-sheaf Pattern. I think this must be something akin 
to the pattern of the Butts service (loc. cit. fig. 81). In one case 
it is stated that there are crimson bands with the wheat-sheaf 
pattern, and that more nearly describes the Butts service, though 
of course the latter has barley ears, not wheat, a distinction which 
might well escape the uninitiated. 

Honey Pots. Two of these objects are cited, and described 
as green. I have two pieces which I believe to be toilet pots 
from their size, cylindrical shape and flat covers. They would 
be too small for use with honey, nor is there any provision for 
aspoon. I have seen nothing resembling a recognisable honey pot. 

Butter Tubs (with or without stands). Of these, 2 are green 
and gold, 4 green festoon, and 2 enamelled. Such things are 
known in Cookworthy’s ware, but I have never heard of any 
from Champion’s factory. 

Bell-shape. There is a breakfast set so described. I can 
only suggest that it was of ogee shape, similar to fig. 78 in my book. 

Green Lock Border. Presumably a type of Greek key pattern. 
I have never encountered it. There were 6 “very fine’’ coffee 
cups so ornamented. 

French Pattern (or Shape). These in themselves provide no 
doubt, except in the matter of some of their decoration. For 
instance, 4 had “landscape and panel.’’ Landscape is very rare 
on Bristol, in fact I can only call to mind the scene en camaieu 
on the service to which the tray in fig. 60 (loc. cit.) belongs, 
though it is scarcely a landscape, and furthermore is usually 
considered to be in Meissen taste. 

Dresden Pencilled. One tea set is so described, and as it 
made the phenomenal sum of £17 5s. 6d. (it had 48 pieces, and 
other sets of similar size made at most £5 or £6) it must have 
been of more than usual interest. It is difficult to know what 
is meant by pencilled ; quite conceivably it may be the camaieu 
harbour-scene set just mentioned, and in fact no better explanation 
presents itself although others may have a different opinion. 

Crimson Band. This pattern puzzles me more than any 
other. I know of nothing remotely answering to such a des- 
cription, yet in the catalogue there are 5 tea sets, 1 breakfast set, 
10 tea cups and saucers, 2 caudle cups, covers and stands, 2 sugar 
dishes, and 6 chocolate cups, all with crimson bands. Pink scale 
(loc. cit. fig. 59) cannot have been indicated, for I think that 
particular pattern is adequately described in the item which had 

‘green husks and pink pattern.’’ But crimson bands utterly 
defeat me. Some examples must survive and it is to be hoped 
they will emerge forthwith. (Continued on page 114) 
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MODERN MINIATURISTS 


BY A. K. ASTBURY 


ERY little is ever heard of contemporary English miniature 

painters. The number of miniatures exhibited each year at 

the Royal Academy is never large ; last year there were only 
four on view. And though there are certainly reasons, cogent or 
otherwise, why the Academy fail to include a proportional number 
of miniatures in their annual exhibition, their policy is one important 
reason why many visitors, particularly from abroad, inevitably 
suppose that there is no school of English miniature painting. 
There is, indeed there always has been, such a school. And it is 
at the moment in a more flourishing state artistically than it has 
been for many years. 

There are, it is true, miniature exhibitions. One is sponsored 
each year by the Royal Society of Miniature Painters. But it 
achieves little public notice ; furthermore it is held at a time when 
Continental and American visitors have returned home, secure in 
their belief, after a visit to the Academy, that as far as miniatures 
are concerned the English do deserve to be dubbed an inartistic race. 

Another exhibition of miniatures, that sponsored by the Society 
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of Miniaturists and held early in the year, has had to be suspended 
because of bomb damage to the galleries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, where the exhibition used to be held 
before the war. 

Rut from the point of view of those who would welcome a 
greater public interest in miniatures the main trouble with these 
exhibitions is that they are usually held in conjunction with 
exhibitions of watercolours—that of the Royal Miniature Society 
with the Royal Watercolour Society, that of the Society of Miniatur- 
ists with the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. And 
miniatures have inevitably taken second place at these dual 
exhibitions. 

It is little wonder that even the Englishman of liberal artistic 
tastes finds it difficult to name more than one or two of the more 
eminent miniature painters now at work in this country. 

Yet some of this neglect is reasonable. The very size of 
miniatures puts handicaps in the way of their exhibition, as visitors 
to the recent exhibition of Nicholas Hilliard’s miniatures at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, will have discovered. Most 
of these miniatures were less than two inches square; had the 
museum been crowded visitors would probably have been unable 
even to catch a glimpse of them. 

So if miniatures exhibited on their own make more than average 
demands on critic or visitor perhaps it is little wonder that miniatures 
shown side-by-side with larger pictures receive scant public atten- 
tion. Exhibitions are tiring things, and a surfeit of average size 
portraits and landscapes is for the critic little preparation for looking 
at miniatures. 

And there is another, and laudable, reason for the obscurity in 





Locket by Lucy Pierce 


which, metaphorically, English miniaturists work. Their pictures 
do not shout; no fashions, no “isms” and no controversies bring 
them to the attention of newspaper readers. The most incompre- 
hensible picture, the largest or ugliest statue ever produced, can 
always provide a newspaper story. But the miniaturist cannot 
and does not go in for extravagance ; his pictures cannot, and do 
not, achieve an effect merely through shock. 

But if the miniaturist cannot be blamed for regretting at times 
the lack of public interest in his work there is no reason why the 
collector should share that regret. Since they have an intimate 
rather than a public appeal, are easily transportable, and rarely 
descend below a certain standard of competency—for these very 
reasons miniatures should make an appeal to the discriminating 
collector. In a public gallery the miniature may be at a dis- 
advantage ; by the fireside it comes into its own. 

But perhaps we might as well accept the fact that comparisons 
between miniatures and larger pictures are at best misleading. 
The art and the traditions of miniature painting are in a class by 
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themselves. The miniature cannot be judged as a picture since it 
also partakes of the nature of a piece of jewellery or a finely 
illuminated manuscript. Intimacy is essential for appreciation, 
and no one can really have any idea of the glory and the richness 
of a miniature who has not held it in his hand and studied it with 
the loving attention one might bestow on jade or rubies. 

And it is intimacy which decides the uses, so to speak, of the 
miniature. No miniature, like an ample portrait or landscape, can 
best be appreciated at a distance. The cottage, the small flat, the 
window or fire alcove, the turn on the staircase, these are places 
where miniatures may be hung, within reach for removal and 
inspection. 

I have already referred to Nicholas Hilliard, the great Elizabethan 
miniaturist, the gooth anniversary of whose birth was celebrated 
last year. After Holbein (in an artistic sense in the English tradition 
in spite of his German birth) the name of Hilliard is the first and 
the greatest in the history of miniature painting in England. Before 
his time the only ‘miniatures’ were in illuminated manuscripts, 
for in the Middle Ages idealised portraits and figures were often 
used as illustrations by the illuminator. It was, in fact, from these 
little Portraits and figures that the art of the miniaturist developed. 
Old “miniatures,” cut out of medieval manuscripts, can still be 
picked up in second-hand bookshops, and from a comparative point 
of view they form a useful beginning for the collector. 

The invention of printing was of course a death blow to illum- 
inating pure and simple, although the art was revived in the XIXth 
century under the influence of William Morris, and a number of 
illuminators are doing good work to-day. But although printing 
virtually ended the work of the illuminator it released his inspiration 
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MODERN MINIATURISTS 


and industry to give the art of the portrait miniature its 
first great impetus in the XVIth century. 

In “Self Portrait” by Miss Lisa de Montfort and 
“Patricia Ann” by Miss Joan Ayling we can trace, in 
modern form, those influences which made Holbein 
and Hilliard masters of their art. 

Miss de Montfort, who was bornat Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal, was a well-established “‘large” portrait 
painter before she began painting miniatures in 
1939. She always paints in oils on ivory, an 
unusual but effective style. It has always been 
her aim to convey the presence of asitter,and in 
my opinion she is one of the strongest 
portrayers of character among contemporary 
miniaturists. While she does not go in for 
intricate detail she does pay a great deal of 
attention to the decorative treatment of costume 
and background, and these often indicate the 
tastes and personality of her model. Her 
miniature is the only oil painting illustrated. 

Miss Ayling, who has been painting for some 
years, is one of our outstanding miniaturists. In 
1934, in fact, one critic remarked that out of 115 
miniatures at the Royal Academy only one artist, Miss 
Ayling, seemed to have grasped the true problems of 
miniature painting. Miss Ayling began by copying the 
Hilliards at the South Kensington Museum, London, and 
her style is in his tradition ; she has certainly been singularly 
successful in creating of each of her miniatures that ‘decorative 
jewel” which was Hilliard’s conception of the ideal miniature. Her 
treatment of the hair is particularly effective, and in spite of her 
associations with the Elizabethan master her work is entirely modern 
in conception. 
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The XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries, if they did not produce 
the best miniatures, certainly produced the most. The florid court 
beauties and the bewigged gentlemen one automatically associates 
with miniatures had their pictures painted during these periods. 
Andrew Plimer and Richard Cosway at times produced some very 
banal work during the XVIIIth century, although Cosway at his 
best was a master—witness his portrait of Lucy, Countess of 
Rochford, formerly in the Pierpoint Morgan collection. 

It was a common practice in this period for miniatures to be 
mounted in snuff boxes. The fashion began about the time of 
Louis XIV, and in later years Europe was flooded with miniatures 
of Napoleon I distributed by French ambassadors at courts to which 
they were credited. Some of these snuff boxes cost fortunes. 

Modern miniaturists do not put their portraits in snuff boxes ; 
but their work is often mounted in brooches and lockets. Among 
those illustrated, is a delightful little piece of jewellery by Miss 
Lucy Pierce, with the miniature executed in a wash and line 
technique. 
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Miss Pierce, who is at her best in painting for jewellery, 
has done a good deal of work for use in lockets and 
brooches, both figure subjects and flowers. Like some 
of the other artists mentioned she has had a number 
of larger watercolours exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and other shows. Her miniatures are done in a wash 
technique on vellum—in fact the ordinary water- 
colour technique adapted for miniature work. 
A flower miniature by this artist was bought by 
Queen Mary some years ago. 
The art of the medieval illuminator, as we have 
already seen, suffered grievously from the 
invention of printing; the art of miniature 
painting, in its turn, suffered a setback from 
the invention of photography. The setback 
was worse than it need have been, partly 
because the art had lost a good deal of the 
vitality of the Elizabethans, partly because the 
miniaturists of the time foolishly, if naturally, 
tried to imitate photographs instead of working 
within their own medium. 
The miniature took longer to recover from the 
setback of photography than painting pure and 
simple. But now there is, among English miniaturists, 
a strong movement away from the photographic minia- 
ture, a tendency to return to the jewel like decorative 
quality of Hilliard, the vital intensity of Holbein; an 
attempt, as in the work of Miss de Montfort, not only to 
portray the likeness of a sitter, but his very presence—combined, 
as it may be, with a decorative treatment of costume and background. 
Mr. Raymond Lister (“Swan of Tuonela”) and Mr. London 
Wood (“Ovey’s Farm”) are two miniaturists who have certainly 
succeeded in getting away from a smooth photographic technique 
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in their work. 
orthodox painter. 
Mr. Lister began painting miniatures very early in life. His 
first illuminations were in fact produced at the age of eight when 
he was studying under Albert Cousins, the illuminator, at Cam- 
bridge. Although the youngest of the miniaturists we are consider- 
ing, his pictures are highly finished works of art; his judicious 
use of primary colours guarantees the production of that jewel-like 
quality which is the sign of the great miniature. He has studied 
both European and Oriental illuminated manuscripts and their 
influence can be traced in many of his miniatures, although his 
treatment of the subject is usually less symbolic. He cares less 
for realism, in the technical sense, than decorative value, although 
his work is certainly not lacking in feeling. Perhaps it is due to 
the Oriental influence that all his miniatures are painted from 
imagination. 
“Ovey’s Farm” is the work of a man who has had no art tuition 
(Continued on page 114) 


Neither could be described, academically, as an 
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AMY KRAUSS—Potter and Painter 
BY A. C. SEWIER 


O those who realise what hard physical labour is involved 

in the processes of potting, it is impressive, indeed almost 

disconcerting, to come upon Miss Krauss in her studio- 
barn at Corfe Castle in Dorset, and to find her, as she herself 
admits, “‘on the wrong side of seventy”’ but still potting away 
regularly and doing everything herself except digging the actual 
clay. This simple fact, however, of her continuing to rely on 
her own strength at such an age, gives the clue to Miss Krauss’s 
character, which is full of realism and courage. She is a 
remarkable woman. 

Amy Krauss was born of a Bristol family and spent her 
childhood and youth in that city, receiving her first training in 
art at an art school there. It was in painting and etching that 
she was first interested, and some time before the first world war 
she spent three years working in the Paris studios, principally 
at Colarossi’s. During that time she met many of the artists 





Fig. II (a) Centre and right: GROUPS OF PIECES in cream slip, 
with golden brown brush decoration under a clear glaze. Diam. of 
dessert bowl, 6} ins. (b) Left: SMALL VASE in moitled lavender 
slip, blue-green brush decoration. Height 3} ins. 
(a) Collection of Basil Cardew, Esq. (b) Author’s collection 





Fig. III (a) Left : BOWL, black slip, with decorations scraped through showing buff 
body. Diam. 8jins. (b) Right: SMALL BOWL, mottled cream slip, red iron of her. 


decoration. Diam. 5} ins. (c) Centre: SMALL BOWL, white slip with blue-grey 


brush decoration. Diam. 43 ins. 


(a) and (b) Collection of A. McLaren Young, Esq. (c) Author's collection 
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Fig. I (a) Left: FLOWER POT, black slip with 

decoration scraped through, showing buff body. 

(b) Right: BOWL, greyish buff slip, dull purple 

brush decoration, matt finish. Diam. 8}? ins. 

(c) Front: ASH-TRAY, cream slip, brown 
iron brush decoration, clear glaze 


whose work has most influenced her, particularly 
Peploe, J. D. Ferguson and Frances Hodgkins 
At another period, somewhat earlier, she had taken 
lessons in painting from A. W. Rich. Of all the 
influences on her painting, that of Frances 
Hodgkins, her friend for thirty years, is by far the 
most important; and yet Miss Krauss’s water- 
colours are by no means imitations of Frances 
Hodgkins’. They are more exact in drawing, less 
rich in colour, and though sensitive in a high 
degree, evidently the product of a mind less naive 
and less purely sensuous than that of Frances 
Hodgkins. Their style is nearest perhaps to that 
of the paintings of Leslie Hunter. 

It is an extraordinary thing that Amy Krauss’s 
paintings have remained unknown in London, 
which she has rarely visited in recent years. On 
those few occasions when she accompanied Frances 
Hodgkins to the opening of her London exhibi- 
tions, probably few people who met her realised 
that she too was an artist of no common stamp. 
Provided that she can be restrained from tearing 
them up, however, I think it is certain that her 
paintings will make her name a familiar 
and respected one among collectors even- 
tually. Up to the present time they have 
never been exhibited except at the Clifton 
Arts Club, of which Miss Krauss was a 
founder member—certainly never in 
London. She does not even show her 
Paintings in her little pottery shop next 
to the studio in Corfe Castle village. 

The water-colour which I reproduce 
(Fig. VI) was selected almost at random 
from Miss Krauss’s folios, and will serve 
to convey an impression of the accom- 
lishment and charm of her work. 

The beginning of the 1914-18 war 
found Miss Krauss working as a draughts- 
man in a Bristol aeroplane factory ; but 
from 1915 to 1918 she was principal 
women’s welfare officer for a group of 
such factories, and she relates now with 
a touch of pride that her nickname was 
“the propeller’’—an indication certainly 
of the energy and vitality so characteristic 


During all this time her interest in 
pottery had been growing, stimulated 
from time to time by the odd pieces of 























AMY KRAUSS—POTTER AND 


peasant wares which she picked up on 
travels in France and Italy. Immediately 
on leaving the war factory in 1918 she 
went to learn pottery from Fishley 
Holland, now of Clevedon, Somerset, 
but then working in Devonshire. From 
Holland she learned the rudiments of 
the craft only, since he jealously guarded 
the secrets of his glazes and effects ; but 
her style of throwing, in very simple 
shapes, and her preference for pieces 
intended for ordinary domestic use seems 
to owe much to the example of his pro- 
duction in the old earthenware and slip- 
ware tradition of the country craftsman. 

After a short period during which she 
shared a workshop with the Sibleys at 
Sandford, near Wareham in Dorset, she 
established herself in a barn at Corfe 
Castle, between Wareham and Swanage, 
and began her career as an independent 





studio potter. Her equipment was of the simplest: two treadle 
wheels and a small oil-fired kiln. Clay and grog came from 
nearby sources in the neighbourhood of Wareham. The finished 
produce was marketed by the simple device of opening a shop 
window in the end of the barn facing the road, and putting a 
small sign outside bearing the one word Pottery, the only 
piece of advertisement which Miss Krauss has ever indulged in, 
and surely nothing could be more discreet than this single word 
on its sky-blue board. 

Next to the barn she built a pair of cottages, one for herself 
and one for letting, again simple, traditional and yet modern, 
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Fig. IV. COOKING POT AND COVER, with coarse reddish body and iron 
brush decoration, yellow slip and lead glaze inside. 


Diam. 7 ins. 


Fig. V. JUG AND 
THREE from a set of 
six Soup Bowls, with 
buff slip and iron brush 
decoration. Height of 
jug 7? ins. Diam. of 
bowls 6} ins. 
Author's Collection 


Fig. VI (below). 
“Notre-Dame de Grace, 
Honfleur,” 
water-colour 


and furnished her own with old country-made tables and chairs, 
hand-woven fabrics, with her own pots and Frances Hodgkins’ 
pictures. From the garden at the back you look out on to the 
downs which lie between Corfe Castle and Poole Harbour. In 
this setting of simplicity and quietude, her craft developed, and 
in later years her old friend Frances Hodgkins became a neighbour 
in the village. 

An unusual feature of Amy Krauss’s position as a studio 
potter is that her initial impetus came from the simple ‘‘peasant”’ 
maiolica of Brittany and Italy, rather than from the early Chinese 
wares, of which at that time she knew very little. And her 
learning from a countryside craftsman rather than from an artist- 
craftsman—if such a distinction is permissible, without odium— 
is also significant. She has never aimed at originality for its 
own sake, nor striven for impressive size and unusual effects in 
exhibition pieces. Her production has been almost entirely 
small domestic pieces, which her market, consisting mostly of 
holiday visitors to Corfe Castle and Swanage, most eagerly absorbs. 
Her kiln will not permit the economical making of pieces much 
exceeding eight or nine inches in height or diameter and its 
maximum temperature is not above 1200-1250 deg. C., and that 
only in parts. True stonewares, therefore, she has never made, 
and her pots are best described as high-fired earthenwares. 

One could not claim that she has great imagination or orig- 
inality either in throwing or decoration, and the greatest quality 
in Amy Krauss’s pots 1s the rather unobvious one—a perfect 
ceramic unity. She has an excellent taste in colour and texture, 
and delights in producing simple but subtle effects. Her glaze 
finishes are most frequently matt, except in wares dipped in a 
cream slip and decorated in iron-brown, which develops a glowing 

golden tone under a clear lead glaze. This matt surface, elim- 

inating sharp reflections and high-lights, has a marked unifying 
effect. It shows up well in Fig. III in contrast with the 
textures of the other objects. During the last ten years 
her brushwork decoration has become noticeably simpler, 
and although reduction effects still produce some of the most 
lovely of her results, she relies increasingly on the most straight- 
forward firing. 
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The fruit bowl on the left of Fig. III and the flower pot on the 
left of Fig. I are both fine examples of a black slip ware, with 
scratched “‘reserve’’ decoration, showing the buff body, which 
takes on a faint suggestion of green at the edges. The four- 
footed bowl is a favourite shape with Miss Krauss, and the little 
ash-tray in Fig. I as well as the fruit bowl to the right of it, and 
the other two small bowls in Fig. III, show further variations of 
the idea. The little vase in Fig. II and the small bowl in the 
centre of Fig. III show Miss Krauss’s colour effects at their 
most delicate. The bowl has a milky-white slip with decoration 
in a shade of blue-grey, and a matt surface ; while the vase has a 
slightly spotty lavender slip and dull blue-green brush decoration, 
also with a matt surface. The group of small pieces in the 
centre and right of Fig. II is typical of the small table-wares, 
completely unpretentious but entirely satisfying in their simplicity, 
in which Miss Krauss is particularly successful. The jug and 
soup bowls in Fig. V and the jug especially, with its handle at 
the-side for ease of pouring, and its nipped spout, are yet further 
exampies of table ware in which a satisfying quality of form is 
achieved. 

It is a matter of profound regret to the public that Board of 
Trade regulations have prevented such artists as Miss Krauss 
from employing labour and consequently increasing their output, 
though possibly Miss Krauss herself has been happier working 
calmly alone. The Board of Trade, of course, is unlikely to 
realise that her production has a significance out of all proportion 
to its size. At all events we wish Amy Krauss may enjoy many 
more years of productivity yet. 
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and did not begin painting miniatures seriously until he was 64. 
He is now in his 7oth year. His story is an interesting one and 
worthy of record. For 20 years before the first world war he was 
a civil engineer. After he was demobilised in 1921 he became a 
landscape gardener and formed the habit of illustrating his garden 
plans with little coloured pictures. He was fully occupied for the 
first two or three years of the second world war on essential work ; 
he then decided to try and implement a meagre income by painting 
garden scenes in more ambitious fashion. 

He is a patient worker and his eyesight has actually improved 
since taking up miniature painting. 

Lack of tuition has been little handicap to Mr. Wood; of its 
kind his work is excellent, showing great freedom of handling and 
a natural grasp of colour and form. 

Miniaturists, as much as other painters, recognize their debt to 
the masterpieces of the past. Miss Kathleen Estcourt’s peerless 
“Flowers,” for instance, brings to mind at once such Dutch flower 
painters as Van Huysum. Here we have the actual technique of 

“realistic’’ miniature painting at its most flawless. I should say 
that her technique is beyond reproach ; her work certainly shows 
a standard of technical skill rarely equalled. Her style in all her 
floral anu portrait miniatures is similarly highly finished. In private 
life Miss Estcourt is the wife of Squadron Leader Vicomte J. F. R. B. 
de Sarigny and has a two-years-old son. 

What, finally, are the things to look for in a miniature? The 
subject, first of all, should be one which lends itself to such treat- 
ment; its design and execution should not appear to be cramped 
by the small confines in which it has to be painted. Technique 
need not be highly polished, but it must be carried out in miniature ; 
brush strokes, for example, must be smaller than in a larger painting. 
Style should not be archaic ; it should be original, but not eccentric. 
Colours should be in pleasing contrast, and muddiness, monotony 
or extreme chiaroscuro avoided like the plague. In the words of 
Hilliard, whose delightful Treatise Concerning the Art of Limning' 
is well worth reading for its own sake, “the lyne without shadowe 
showeth all to good judgment, but the shadowe without lyne showeth 
nothing.” For above all the miniature (not forgetting the frame, 
which is an essential part of the whole) must be a jewel, with all 
a jewel’s depth, sparkle, and freshness. 

I have chosen the six miniatures which illustrate this article, 
not necessarily because they may be the work of well-known 
artists, but because they are truly representative of the modern 
English school. They show, much better than words can say, 
what are the possibilities of this interesting medium. I should like 
to think that some of those who study these delightful reproductions 
may be grateful for an introduction to a branch of art which amply 
repays interest and study. 





! Walpole Society, 1912. 
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Ivy Sprig. There were 22 chocolate cups with this decoration, 
but I have never seen it on anything. 

History Piece. There was one caudle cup, cover and stand 
described as “‘history piece, pink.” The pink rules out any idea 
of its having been one of the recognised decorations including 
classical medallions. In fact it is impossible to offer any sug- 
gestion, unless that the decoration was in pink camaieu. 

Finally, there is the notorious instance of lot 57 on the third 
day, “Five historical ornamental pieces,” bought by Hunter for 
£21. Various conjectures have been made in the past, none in 
any degree convincing. One might perhaps incline to a theory 
that they were pieces rendered historical from the fact of their 
having figured in the Parliamentary exhibit of Champion’s pro- 
duction, but their price seems too high, unless indeed they were 
some of the vases which we know were so produced, though it 
would be very odd and remiss of the auctioneer not to mention 
the fact if they were indeed vases, for those objects were always 
regarded as being noteworthy. I believe the approach to the 
truth may lie in substituting “history’’ for “‘historical’”’ (vide 
lot 44, First day: ‘“‘a history piece pink ditto,”’ i.e. caudle cup, 
cover and stand), which would dispense with the need for finding 
a “‘historical’’ connection and would leave only the necessity for 
explaining the nature of a “history piece.” I realise and admit, 
of course, that we are brought no nearer a solution in this way, 
though the nature of our enquiries would thereby be modified 
and the substitution is quite logical. 

Of all the foregoing queries, the last seems likely to remain 
unanswered, but I think the remainder are quite capable of 
elucidation. I would particularly welcome the discovery of 
something done in crimson bands. 


WORCESTER AND LIMEHOUSE 
Dear Sir, 

In your issue for March, 1948, the surmises of Mr. Francis 
Burrell require correcting. 

There are no records to show that these premises are in any 
way connected with the manufactory of Limehouse ware ; indeed, 
all records show that they are not. When my father, who is the 
present chairman of the company that own the premises, first 
came here in 1910 the limekiln was still in existence on this site, 
although the burning of lime had been discontinued the year 
before after several hundred years. In fact it is recorded that a 
couple of years after the Battle of Agincourt a sailor was drowned 
in the Thames “‘by the lime house,’”” and in 1661 Mr. Pepys 
visited ‘‘the lime house which gives name to the place.” 

Early in the XVIIIth century the premises were rebuilt and 
it was then that the door mentioned by Mr. Burrell first made 
its appearance. In 1935 they were again rebuilt and the door 
was incorporated to maintain a link with the past. Other relics 
have also been retained, amongst which are some old coins and 
part of a wooden water-pipe. 

Mr. Burrell’s manufactory must have been elsewhere in 
Limehouse ; incidentally, Dick Shore is now called Duke Shore, 
is used as the Council rubbish depot, and is in Narrow Street. 
Other minor points of inaccuracy in his letter are the name of 
the street, which is Three Colt Street, and his description of 
the premises as a builder’s yard; they are in fact a wharf and 
offices which form part of the premises of one of London’s oldest 
and largest firms of builders’ merchants: a direct descent from 
the lime-burning business which was in existence as long ago as 
1417 

Finally, to set Mr. Burrell’s mind at rest, I would state that 
my father, who had the foresight to preserve the old door in 
1935, is arranging for the necessary attention, which, but for the 
war, would have been given before. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. G. P. LINCOLN, 
The Editor, Lime Kiln Wharf, 
APOLLO. Three Colt Street, Limehouse. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
COMPOSITION. By Cyrit Pearce. Batsford. 15s. net. 
PEINTURES ROMANES ET VESTIGES GALLO- 
ROMAINS. By JeaN LaFFARGUE and GEORGES FOUET. 
Preface by Paul Deschamps. Edouard Privat, Toulouse. 
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GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS 
BY E. M. ELVILLE 


T= technique of producing paperweights was quickly 
mastered after 1845 and within a few years some excellent 
examples were made in the millefiori style. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851 provided a golden opportunity for the glass- 

maker to parade his unrestricted efforts and most of the establish- 
ments in Great Britain were represented. Paperweights sold in 
large quantities at the Exhibition and workmen from different 
factories competed with each other in producing patterns and 
designs which were novel. 

The method employed in making paperweights allowed the 
workmen an infinite choice of patterns, and identical arrangements 
in the same colours are, therefore, extremely rare. Even when a 
pair apparently identical is closely examined, slight differences in 
the “set-up,”’ as the pattern is termed, can be observed. In one 
pair of Stourbridge paperweights, of which one is shown in Fig. I, 
there are 102 multi-coloured canes in one specimen and 106 in the 





Fig. I. A STOURBRIDGE PAPER- Fig. II. 

WEIGHT with a “set-up’”’ of over 100 

multi-coloured canes in rings of blue, 
yellow, ruby and green 


other, but on casual examination the two paperweights cannot be 
told apart. 

The canes used in making a “set-up” were prepared from 
glasses of different colours but by a different method from that 
used by the earlier craftsmen. A small mass of molten coloured 
glass was first collected on a gathering iron and “‘marvered” into 
the form of a cylinder. It was then dipped into a pot containing 
either white opaque glass or a colour easily distinguished from the 
first one used, and again manipulated into cylindrical form. A 
third or fourth colour was then added, following which another 
gathering iron was attached to the other extremity of the cylinder 
by a second workman. The two workmen then walked slowly 
apart, the plastic cylinder of glass suspended between them being 
stretched into a thin cane. A cylinder of glass about three inches 
in diameter and length would provide a quarter-inch cane between 
ten and twelve feet long, a section consisting of perfect rings of 
coloured glass. 

The process was somewhat similar to that employed by the 
makers of the famous sticks of rock of pre-war days which adver- 
tised with every succulent mouthful the name of the seaside town 
in which they were made. 

Variation was often obtained by pressing in a corrugated iron 
mould sometimes one but usually alternate layers of glass as the 
cylinder was being formed. The crinkled shape thus given to the 
coloured layers was perfectly retained during the stretching 
operation. An example of this type of work is shown in Fig. I. 

In some rare cases the first gathering of glass was dropped into 
an iron mould shaped into the form of an animal, a rosette or some 


MILLEFIORI PAPER- 
WEIGHT showing central motif in 
opaque white surround millefiori ‘‘set-up”’ 


PART II 


similar motif. When sufficiently set but still hot, the moulded 
shape was coated by a glass of contrasting shade, a dark colour 
being used for the motif and light opaque, often white, for the 
surround. When stretched as described above into a long cane, 
the section would remain quite undisturbed and the motif in 
minute form would appear as a perfect silhouette contrasting vividly 
against its light background. An example of this work is shown 
in the central motif of Fig. II 

“Set-ups” in which animals occur are much prized, examples 
including deer, dogs, horses, elephants, demons, goats, butterflies, 
monkeys and many others. Often several of these animals appear 
in the same specimen. Such work is characteristic of French 
paperweights in which the art undoubtedly reached the highest 
state of perfection. 

Other equally prized examples of French paperweights include 
a date, sometimes with initials, made in the same manner as the 





Fig. III. ‘‘ OVERLAY” PAPER- 
WEIGHT cut in facets disclosing 


coloured canes and the animal silhouettes. The dates are few, 
those from 1845 to 1849 being known, the rarest being 1845 and 
1846 and the more common 1847 and 1848. The initials are B., 
which is usually accepted as standing for Baccarat, France (although 
some writers claim it refers to Birmingham), S.L., which probably 
refers to Saint Louis, and C., Clichy, a suburb of ’Paris in which a 
glassworks functioned between 1840 and 1870. All dated and 
initialled specimens are rare. 

The French paperweights of a century ago are well recognised 
and excel in design, choice of colours and in workmanship ; speci- 
mens show great artistic merit and are much sought after by 
connoisseurs. The “‘set-ups’’ were of infinite variety and of every 
conceivable colour tint both in transparent and opaque glass, many 
colours being a mixture of one with another. They displayed a 
masterful technique both in the arrangement of the patterns and 
in the formation of the minute forms of animals in the canes and 
of larger representations of such separate features as butterflies and 
moths, snakes, flowers and foliage and fruit. It is quite probable 
that the making of millefiori and latticinio glass, which formed the 
basis of most paperweights, was introduced to this country by 
French workmen who were employed at the Nailsea factories. 

The “set-ups” in a paperweight required much patience and 
time to arrange. The workmen usually took home for preparation 
at leisure an assortment of short lengths of the coloured canes and 
also complete sections in which a number of canes had already 
been bundled together to form a rosette. These rosettes had a 
central motif in various colours surrounded by one or two close 
rings of florettes in contrasting colour. They were placed 
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sometimes as a wreath round the edge of the “set-up” or were 
more effectively set apart in circular formation in clear glass when 
they appeared to be floating in space. 

The workman more often than not prepared the “‘set-up”’ 
his home overnight, arranging the short lengths of coloured . 
and sections of rosettes in an iron mould, the inside of which was 
shaped in the form of a squat cylinder between one and a half and 
two inches wide and half an inch deep. 

The cold “set-up” neatly arranged in its iron mould was next 
taken to the furnace and reheated almost to softening point. A 
ball of very hot colourless glass was then gathered and dropped 
upon it, so that all spaces between the canes were filled with the 
fluid mass ; when sufficiently set it was removed from the mould. 
It will be apparent that the part of the “‘set-up’”’ uppermost in the 
mould became the underside when embedded in the paperweight, 
the upper exposed side, having assumed the shape of the bottom 
of the mould, appearing smooth and regular. All that now remained 
was to cover the “set-up,” still attached to the gathering iron, 
with successive layers of colourless glass by dipping into a pot 
until its dome-like covering was the correct size. 

Other explanations have been advanced from time to time for 






























































Fig. IV. GERMAN PAPERWEIGHT with engraved 
motif on ruby Kiinkel glass base 


embedding the “‘set-up”’ in its sphere of colourless glass. A popular 
version explains that it ‘ . was placed into a pocket or bubble 
of soft glass. The air was sucked out, making the sides of the 
bubble collapse in on the pieces and the whole was rolled together 
to form a ball.” 

Such a method, however, is quite impracticable. All paper- 
weights were built up from a small core of glass which was gradually 
increased in size by successive gatherings of plastic glass. 

An elaboration which occurred in improving the finish of paper- 
weights was the grinding and polishing of the base, which removed 
the rough “‘pontil’’ mark. This flat was either left plain or in 
some cases cut with a star or with fine diamonds. A further 
elaboration was the “casing” of the paperweights in such colours 
as ruby and green by gathering a thin coating of the coloured glass 
over the finished article while it was still hot. This coloured layer 
was afterwards cut through in several facets about the size of a 
penny and polished, exposing the millefiori ‘“‘set-up’’ embedded in 
the base of the specimen. These “overlay” paperweights, as they 
are termed, are very scarce and eagerly sought by collectors. An 
example is shown in Fig. III. 

German paperweights were not extensively made, neither were 
they particularly noteworthy. A characteristic style, however, not 
without artistic merit, were the engraved weights in Kiinkel glass 
of which Fig. IV is an example. The base of the weight coloured 
with ruby glass was cut with the engraving wheel in pastoral scenes 
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and buildings, the motif standing out in white relief against a 
coloured background. 

Europe, however, did not have a monopoly of the making of 
paperweights ; American glasshouses produced them extensively 
from just after the middle of the XIXth century to within recent 
years. It would appear that the best American weights were made 
by French settlers from both St. Louis and Baccarat. For the most 
part they followed designs and technique of the French workers, 
although certain factories specialised on features such as roses and 
lilies. At the Millville factory, New Jersey, for example, a notable 
achievement was a rose, in pink, white, deep rose and yellow, which 
took several years to perfect. 

Many of the English millefiori paperweights were made at 
Stourbridge, near Birmingham, and can usually be recognised by 
their characteristic soft colouring and in many cases by the pedestal 
finish given to the base. Although accepted as “‘old,”’ there is 
positive evidence that they were made with hardly any variation 
in style up to the beginning of the present century. A variety of 
other objects were also made at Stourbridge in the same millefiori 
style such as inkpots and stands, scent bottles, rulers, seals and 
knife rests. 





Fig. 
showing butterfly motif. 


V. MODERN SCOTTISH PAPERWEIGHT 
Note initials P.Y. in bottom 
rosette 


Paperweights are still made to-day in this country ard specimens 
occasionally appear made in Perth, and in Birmingham. The former 
variety, made between the Wars, are of millefiori style and some- 
what similar to the French paperweights made a century ago. 
They are usually marked with the initials P.Y. in tiny red letters 
against an opaque white background discernible in one of the canes 
of a rosette. An example is shown in Fig. V, the initials, which 
can be seen with the aid of a magnifying glass, appearing in the 
middle of the lowest rosette. It is thought that they stand for 
Perth, their place of origin, and the name of the craftsman, Ysart, 
a Spaniard who worked at a Scottish factory. Not all specimens 
originating from Perth are so marked. 

Another style of glass paperweight is in ‘“‘Crystallo-Ceramie’”’ 
work, sometimes incorrectly referred to as “‘cameo” work, which 
was contemporary with the early English millefiori. There is 
evidence that it was a French idea, but a patent for its manufacture 
was taken out in this country by Apsley Pellatt about 1821 who 
started a glassworks when at the age of 30 in Falcon Street, 
Southwark. The portrait medallions which he made by the new 
method showed style and finish, although for some reason they 
appear now to be temporarily out of fashion. 

Paperweights are found enclosing coins but are not much 
esteemed by collectors. 

Modern reproductions of “‘snow-falls” are now on the market, 
but apart from their interest as amusing toys, have no value. 
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Some Late Georgian Murrors 
BY JOHN ELTON 


URING the late Georgian period there was a vigorous 

development of the mirror as an “elegant and useful 

ornament.’’ A well-known cabinet-maker of the Regency 
period was of opinion that “‘there reigns throughout a cheerfulness 
and gaiety in regard to the effect of a glass, as to reduce 
us to consider the apartment lifeless that does not contain 
it.” Throughout the century mirrors were either sited 
in positions where they would reflect the light (opposite 
the flank of the wall with windows) or used as “vista 
mirrors’”’ to prolong the apparent extent of a room or 
of a file of rooms. In design there was much freedom of 
choice, and it is noted in the Guide (1788) that ‘‘a great 
variety of patterns may be invented.” Six designs for 
rectangular mirrors are illustrated in this publication, and 
this form is said in the text to be the one most in fashion. 
In the typical pier-glass (Fig. I) from the Guide, and in the 
other designs, light festoons and husks or foliage are 
added as an enrichment of the cresting and base of a 
rectangular frame. Such enrichments were made of units 
of wood or moulded composition, affixed to or threaded 
on wire. Existing mirrors and designs for mirrors dating 
from the late Georgian period are often elliptical, and 
elongated heart-forms are not uncommon. 

An original development in the framing of mirrors in 
coloured glass was probably developed by the looking- 
glass manufacturers in Dublin and the South of Ireland. 
Dark blue, opaque white and green pieces were cut and 
fitted together to form a frame by the looking-glass makers 
(Fig. II). 

In the last years of the XVIIIth and the first of the 
XIXth century, a vogue arose for the “tabernacle frame,”’ 
a narrow upright mirror flanked by engaged columns or 
pilasters carrying an entablature. A coloured print or 
panel decorated with “back painting’’ or gilding, or a 
bas-relief was often framed in at the top of the glass plate. 
Such mirrors were also in demand in America for the “‘middling 
house.” 








During the same period the circular convex mirror was also in 
favour, because it “‘took off the coarseness of objects by contrasting 
them.” It was also described as having a pretty effect in a well- 
furnished room, in Ince and Mayhew’s Universal System of House- 
hold Furniture (1759), where designs for concave and convex mirrors 
figure. In this type, the wide, moulded frame is gilt, and set off 


by a reeded band of ebonised wood next the glass ; and small gilded 
balls, the size of marbles, were usually applied to the deep hollow 
moulding. 


The finial often took the form of an eagle, perched on 





a rock or plinth, or (less commonly) a dolphin, or a group of foliage. 
In 1803, such mirrors were said by Sheraton to be “universally the 


Fig. I 
(above left). 
PIER-GLASS 
FRAME 
from 
Hepplewhite’s 
Guide (1788) 


Fig. II 
(above right). 
OVAL 
MIRROR 
framed in 
coloured glass. 
Irish, 
late XVIIIth 
century 


Fig. III (left). 
CONVEX 
MIRROR 
fitted with 
two candle 

branches 


Fig. IV (right). 
CONVEX 
MIRROR 
circa 1810 
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fashion.” The eagle finial was also fashionable in the United 
States, where it is sometimes associated with the national motto. 
Of the two convex mirrors (Figs. III and IV) the frame of the 
earlier is ornamented with trellis work, and acanthus foliage forms 
a support for the eagle finial. In the second example, which dates 
from the early XIXth century, balls are applied to the hollow 
moulding of the frame and two balls hung on short chains depend 
from the eagle’s beak. In some mirrors, festoons of glass drops 
were suspended from the eagle’s beak or claws, and hung on attach- 
ments on each side of the frame. Mirrors hardly figure in Sheraton’s 
works, and where he illustrates a pier-glass it is only as a basis for 
fringed draperies in the French taste displayed above it. 
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Chimney-glasses resting on the shelf of a chimney-piece, in 
the words of Sheraton, “‘run various,” their dimensions being con- 
ditioned by the size of the chimney-piece, and by the height of the 
wall above it. To save the great expense of a large single sheet of 
glass, they were usually made up of three smaller plates, with their 
joints masked by narrow slips of wood or pilasters. The increased 
supply of large plates led, in the course of the XIXth century, to 
“elegant deceptions” in which the mirror served merely to enlarge 
the apparent size of rooms—a device borrowed from France. In 
the decoration of the Pavilion at Brighton, where no expense was 
spared, the chimney-glass over the chimney-piece in the saloon 
measured thirteen feet in height and eight feet in width. 





HE Medieval Collections of the 

Victoria and Albert Museum have 

lately received an addition of quite 
outstanding importance as a gift from 
the National Art-Collections Fund aided 
by a generous contribution from Mr. 
S. W. Wolsey. This new acquisition is 
a massive iron-bound chest of imposing 
proportions, dating from the last quarter 
of the XVth century and in a remarkable 
state of preservation. The front is carved 
in relief with figure subjects, a treatment 
extremely rare on chests of this kind. 
On the right is a naive representation 
of The Fall, Eve being about to consume 
the Forbidden Fruit offered her by the 
Tempter, who takes the form of a mon- 
strous serpent with a human head, an 
iconographic convention often adopted 
in the later medieval art of Northern 
Europe. The two bearded men on the 
left pointing with admonitory gestures 
may perhaps represent donors or church- 
wardens. There was formerly a till for 
money fitted behind the lid, an indication that the chest was 
intended for ecclesiastical purposes. 

The chest came to light in the extreme North of England. 
The flamboyant tracery in the roundels at the ends seems at 
first sight a Continental feature, but many comparable examples 
may be found in Scottish contemporary stonework. The char- 
acter of the locks and hinges is also consistent with an origin 
in this country. 


Border (?). 
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THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
1948 


Her Majesty Queen Mary has once again graciously consented 
to be Patron of the forthcoming Fair, which is to run from 
June roth to June 25th. 

The treasures from the Dealers’ Galleries will be displayed 
in the Great Room of Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, 
W.1. 

The Princess Royal has graciously consented to open the Fair, 
which has all the promise of the many previous successes and no 
mattér what may be their choice of subject, collectors are likely 
to be overwhelmed with admiration of the exhibits and may well 
find the opportunity to at length run to earth the elusive piece 
that has hitherto eluded capture. It is impracticable to do more 
than indicate here the varied nature of the exhibits, which include 
a gold box made by “‘A.J.S.” bearing the name of G. L. Wardle, 
who exposed an army commission scandal in 1809; a portrait 
of Betty St. Clair by Sir William Beechy; a pair of K’ang Hsi 
porcelain vases of triple gourd shape ; an unusual collection of 
500 pieces of miniature basins and ewers from Worcester, Derby, 
Rockingham, Spode, Davenport and Coalbrookdale; a pair of 
Bow figures marked in red with anchor and dagger; a Queen 
Anne silver pepper pot by Charles Adam, 1708; a silver mug 
with the 1694 hall-mark; a punch bowl made for the Prince of 
Wales, commemorating Trafalgar; walnut chairs, c. 1705; 
serpentine front chest of drawers, c. 1760 ; a Queen Anne mirror ; 
and a great host of prizes. 


s 
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Late XVth century. 
with the aid of a generous contribution from Mr. S. W. Wolsey 





Chest, oak, carved with The Fall and roundels of flamboyant tracery. Scottish 


Given by the National Art-Collections Fund 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H.J.C. (Regent’s Park) wonders why, when it is stated that 
the Worcester soft paste was difficult to work, it was possible 
to fashion the intricate and delicate cup handles on the two 
chocolate cups done in yellow scale and blue scale, as figured 
in R. L. Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, on plates LII and LXXXI. 

Our correspondent’s difficulty seems to be the common one 
arising from the confusing custom of alluding to true or real 
porcelain, e.g. Oriental, as “hard paste’’ and the artificial or 
glassy porcelain, e.g. Worcester, Chelsea, etc., as “‘soft’”’ paste. 
“Real” and “‘artificial’’ would be the better opposing enithets 
to standardise. 

The early mixtures used for “‘artificial’’ porcelains produced 
but a fragile ware and at Worcester the distinctive ingredient 
used to combat the liability to breakage from hot liquids, etc., 
was soapstone (steatite), which gave a result approaching the true 
feldspathic porcelain in hardness, i.e. by the barbaric test of the 
file. 

Most of these artificial (or ‘‘soft’’!) paste manufactures led 
to serious losses during the firing in the kiln, and the Worcester 
proprietors set themselves, as competent business men, to remove 
these and to produce wares which were commercially successful. 
That they attained their aim is shown by the proprietors’ stress 
on the cheapness of their wares, by foot-grinding being scarcely 
ever necessary, and by the absence of crazing. The kiln tem- 
perature must have been supremely well regulated for it is rare 
to find misshapen or warped pieces, except perhaps a big vase 
occasionally, and undoubtedly they achieved a mixture that was 
both practical and of great tenacity, though it was (as we say) 

“soft’”’ because not of the true porcelain composition. Soft in 
the sense of unmanageability or floppiness Worcester paste 
certainly never was: for after potting, and drying in a warm 
room, the pieces were taken into “‘the great hall, where the ware 
was turned upon the lathe’ (Binns: A Century of Potting, p. 37). 
The handles were cast in moulds, dried, and attached to the cups 
with slip, of course by hand. The drying process gave them a 
leathery toughness so that the manipulation of trimming them 
with a knife and fixing them into position gave no difficulty at all. 

H.J.C. also wonders why the Worcester partridge or quail 
pattern pieces are unmarked, and whether this absence of mark 
is peculiar to this particular pattern. 

This popular design, of Japanese origin, travelled to Worcester 
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ANSWERS 


via Meissen, Chelsea, and Bow. Two only of the five Worcester 


quail pieces in the Frank Lloyd Collection bear marks : 


one an 
open crescent in red, the other a gold crescent; none of the 
Schreiber Worcester or Bow specimens is marked ; nor is the 


single pair of Bow sweet dishes with quail pattern in the Herbert 
Allen Collection (V. and A.). R. L. Hobson (op. cit., p. 190) 
mentions a Tournay-like mark found on a quail piece once in 
the Drane Collection, and instances a “‘small muddy mauve 
crescent” on a Dyson Perrins specimen. 

Most of these quail pieces, then, bear no factory mark at all 
though it seems likely that one piece in every set received it. 
Workmen’s marks on all enamelled Worcester are exceptional. 
Of the Worcester Japans, the fan pattern seems to be the only 
one marked even fairly consistently, and then with a crude and 
varying set of 4-6 imitated Chinese characters. 

A cursory examination of the marks on the earliest Worcester 
polychromes (1755-1785) in the Schreiber Collection reveals that 
of 120 pieces 82 are without a mark at all and that of marked 
pieces 15 have the square mark, 4 the script W, 5 the simulated 
Chinese characters, 10 a blue crescent, 2 a red, 1 a gold, and 
1 a black. In the Frank Lloyd Collection well over 50 per cent 
of the enamelled pieces are marked. 


J.G.D. (Oxford). Wide and careful search among the ceramic 
records of John Davenport and his sons Henry and William, all 
of Longport, have failed to reveal any connection between them 
and Joshua Green & Sons, 11 St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
On the analogy of the ‘‘1 Coventry Street’ and ‘‘155 New Bond 
Street” marks of Flight Barr & Barr and Chamberlains (Wcrcester) 
respectively, we suggest that Joshua Green & Sons may have 
been Davenport’s London Agent. The British Museum author- 
ities would help you at least to discover the nature of the Greens’ 
business. 

It may be worth remembering that Derby, Coalport and 
Davenport practised similar styles of decoration in the early 
XIXth century, with body, glaze and form similar, and all used 
the English Bone China. All three factories issued unmarked 
ware too, and to be able to establish connection between Daven- 
port and Green would be a useful step forward towards the 
identification of the Davenport fabrique. 

H.P.R., Swartkopskloof, Natal. Your saltglazed stoneware 
loving-cup with greyhound handles and impressed Doulton & Co. 
Limited, Lambeth, was made after January 1st, 1899, when Mr. 
Henry Lewis Doulton converted the business he had inherited 
two years before from his father Sir Henry Doulton into a limited 
company. 

Fulham, just over four miles across the Thames from Lambeth, 
was the home of the London stoneware manufacture from the 
end of the XVIIth century to the close of the XVIIIth century, 
and it was there that John Doulton served an apprenticeship till 
he founded his famous stoneware pottery at Lambeth in 1815. 

The decorative motifs you so ably describe—of smoking and 
drinking ‘‘Tobies,” a stag, boar or fox hunt, hounds, windmill, 
etc.—can all be traced back in one form or another to the cups 
and jugs of early Nottingham, Fulham, or Brampton ware. 
You will note that the date of your loving-cup about coincides 
with that of the outbreak of the South African War—and the 
arrival there of ‘“‘duke’s sons, cook’s sons, sons of a belted Earl !’’ 


T.D.S. (Lydbury North, Shropshire). Johan Joachim 
Kaendler made the Monkey Orchestra about 1740 as a caricature 
of the Saxon Court Orchestra at Dresden. The idea of monkey 
musicians seems to have originated in France, with Watteau’s 
master, Gillot, who used them in decorative designs. 

The Orchestra is said to have been made up of twenty-one 
performers and a conductor besides. In some sets there exist a 
number of music stands also. Surviving early specimens have 
rococo bases; later copies and variants, including Parisian repro- 
ductions, sometimes have flat. There are three Chelsea Red 
Anchor copies in the Schreiber Collection, two of them men, the 
other a woman, and all are on rococo scrolled bases and under 

4 inches high. These date from 1756 and show how unreliable 
the statement is that no surviving specimens date from before 
1763. It is not known whether a perfect 1740 set exists any- 
where now, but the whimsical little figures were produced at 
Meissen during a long period. 

S S Ss 
PrRE-waR BacK NUMBERS OF “‘APOLLO”’ 

Twelve copies picked at random for £2 2s., or selected 
copies from 4/6 upwards according to the scarcity. APOLLO, 
10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FRUIT OF THE GRAND TOUR 
BY C. K. JENKINS 


Greek Art. A commemorative catalogue by Jacqueline Chittenden 
and Charles Seltman. (Faber & Faber, 30s. net.) 


E cannot be too thankful that the fashion for the sons 

of our great families to finish their education by making 

the Grand Tour coincided with important excavations, 
especially in Italy. We owe to their zeal and their fathers’ money 
most of the Greek works of art that are still in this country in 
private possession and in our museums. The exhibition in the 
spring of 1946 included in a small compass excellent examples 
ranging from about 3000 B.c. to the present day. In a short 
notice it is impossible to mention more than a few of the treasures 
that were displayed. They included early, classical and late 
pottery, bronzes, carvings in stone, marble, ivory and wood, 
embroidery, jewellery, coins and paintings. The commemorative 
catalogue contains 128 plates, mostly from new photographs, and 
several works are shown from more than one aspect. 

Pride of place among the bronzes belongs to the Chatsworth 
Head of Apollo, tantalising as well as magnificent, for if the 
whole statue had been preserved it would have thrown light on 
many points that will always be disputable. For myself the great 
excitement came on the last day, when I managed for the first 
time to have an unobstructed view of the bronze stag in its glass 
case close to the Chatsworth head. It is over 20 years since I 
became convinced that the painting on the Berlin Amphora of 
Hermes and a satyr with a small animal between them represented 
a sculptured group, for no other vase-painting has three super- 
imposed figures. I was struck by the resemblance of the head 
of the Hermes in the painting to that of the Hermes Ludovisi. 
Again, from the likeness of the Hermes Ludovisi to the Dis- 
cobolus, and the presence of the animal, I felt sure that the group 
was by Myron, who “almost imprisoned the very life-principle 
of man and beast in his bronze.”” I published my group under 
the title ‘Hermes, Satyr and Gazelle,’’’ explaining the historical 
circumstances which I believed to be connected with it. When, 
on the last day of the exhibition, I had a good look at the stag, 
I realised to my astonishment that it was unmistakably the animal 
of my group, a miniature version, possibly a model for the full- 
size statue, but more likely a smaller replica. This is the first 
conception of a youthful Hermes, and the group obviously 
became popular, for we have at least three copies of the statue 
of Hermes, and he always continued after this to be young in 
Greek art. On another vase, too, we find the same satyr wondering 
what to do with the lyre he holds. It must have been a very 
attractive group, and it seems very probable that Myron would 
be asked to make a small version as well as the large one of which 
the Ludovisi statue is a copy. The long ears, outstretched neck 
and spotted hide of the vase painting are imaginary additions, 
like the whirligig arms, but the tiny stag is the same nervous, 
wild creature, and the pose is identical except that the legs are 
reversed. The catalogue lists it as: ‘‘Bronze stag of exceptionally 
fine workmanship. About 450 B.c.”” I feel sure we may add 
“from Myron’s workshop, probably finished by his own hand.” 
For one thing, there was no one else at that date who could 
make it! 

The purity and nobility which are the outstanding qualities 
of the work of Praxiteles, together with his superb technique, 
are fullyseen in the Leconfield-Petworth head, which is universally 
acknowledged to be an original work by him. Rather mature 
for an Aphrodite, it is probably a portrait of Phryne, perhaps 
belonging to her statue at Thespiae. She seems to have been 
to Praxiteles what Aspasia was to Pericles, and, judging by this 
grand head, a remarkable woman in spite of her tragic position, 
which may not have been of her choosing, for she was a displaced 
person. The Towneley Venus in the British Museum has the 
same features, and, though only a copy, retains much of the same 
charm. 

I wonder, can the smiling Aphrodite be connected with the 
two statues of a weeping woman and a rejoicing one attributed 
by Pliny to Praxiteles? It seems possible. It was suggested 
some years ago that Sir Francis Cook’s lovely Apollo probably 
reproduced a statute by Cephisodotus, the father of Praxiteles. 
There does seem to be some sich affinity between the work of 
the two artists as would be natural if they were father and son. 


1 See The Burlington Magazine, April, 1927. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


HRISTIE’S are selling some of the Wentworth Wood- 
house collection of Old English Silver on June goth. It 
includes some very fine examples of Early English ; 
their announcement appears in the advertisement pages of this issue. 

March 3, 4, 10, 11, 17 and 24. Works of Art, RoBINSON 
AND Foster Ltp.: Sheraton shaped sideboard, £65; pollard 
oak sideboard, £78 ; walnut D-end dining table, £80; Land- 
scape, Gainsborough, £399; and a portrait of the artist, £76; 
Fete Champetre, H. Andrews, £126 ; Garden Scene with Figures, 
Loire, £142 ; water-colour drawing, River Scene, J. R. Couzens, 
£142; Georgian secretaire bookcase, £55; four Chippendale 
chairs, £50; mahogany dining table, £90; kingwood chest of 
drawers, £52; George II plain vase, 1738, £50; six oak stick- 
back chairs, £63. 

March 5, 11, 12, 76, 17, 18 and 19. Works of Art, KNIGHT, 
FRANK AND RutLey/ Old Yorkshire elbow chair, £20; Queen 
Anne walnut chair, £100 ; pair Hepplewhite elbow chairs, £42; 
elm tallboy chests £90; satinwood banded sofa table, £55; 
mahogany bureau; £40; Georgian bread and cheese table, £40 ; 
Georgian bureaw bookcase, £80 ; Louis XV display cabinet, £55 ; 
Flowers in Vase, J. Bogdani, £300 ; secretaire bookcase, £65 ; 
Louis XVI gilt salon suite, £200 ; Hepplewhite armchair, £60 ; 
Georgian coffee pot, 1770, John Swift, £59; Georgian sugar 
castor, 1740, Samuel Wood, London, £20; George III coffee 
tray, 1786, £53; Dresden candlestick, £20; ebonised bracket 
clock, Alex Henill, £25; XVIIIth century sideboard, £65; 
breakfront bookcase, £90; pair three-tier wig stands, £26; 
grandfather clock, F. Perigal, £160; Sheraton bureau, £47; 
Paul Storr tea service, 1814, £165; pair oblong entree dishes, 
William IV, £94; Ruins with Figure on Horseback, F. Guardi, 
£50; Madonna and Child, Italian School, £180; pair Chelsea 
arbour figures, £100; pair Chelsea boy and girl figures, £110; 
pair Chelsea urn-shaped vases and covers, 1755, £340; Chelsea 
inkstand, £105 ; Chinese porcelain shallow dish, K’ang Hsi, £75 ; 
pair famille verte figures, £190; pair globular vases and covers, 
Ming, £240; Chelsea club-shaped vase, £115. 

March 12. Pictures, CHRISTIE’s: Musical Party, F. Eisen, 
£525; A Boor, David Teniers, £315; Woody Landscape, Jan 
Winants, £231; Church and Town on River, Salomon Van 
Ruisdael, £399 ; The Madonna and Child with Saint Bernard, 
Jean Belleganobe, £1,050; Saint Helena, Cima Da Congeliano, 
£2,940; two of the Florentine School, £220 and £189; The 
Madonna and Child Enthroned, Niccolo Di Pietro Gerini, £997 ; 
Men of War, P. Monamy, £388 ; Flowers in a Vase, J. Baptiste, 
£420 ; River Scene, fishermen drawing in net, Jan Van Goyen, 
£892 ; Egmond Aan Zee, Jacob van Ruisdael, £1,680; Moun- 
tainous Landscape, N. Berchem, £304 ; Saint John the Baptiste, 
B. E. Murillo, £367; Portrait of a Gentleman, Jan de Bray, 
£210; Portrait of Elderly Artist, G. Dou, £1,260; and another 
Portrait of Lady, £315; Portrait of Gentleman, Bartholomus 
Maton, £630 ; Winter Scene near Haarlem, Salomon Van Ruisdael, 
£6,510; a Gentleman, G. Terborch, £472; Flowers in Vase, 
Abraham Bosschaert, £525 ; Edward VI, aged 10, Stretes, £1,365 ; 
Carriages with Horsemen, Salomon Van Ruisdael, £1,080; 
Ruined Archway, Francesco Guardi, £210; Village Scene, Jan 
Brueghel, £546 ; George Buchanan (1506-1582), Pourbus, £210; 
Flowers in Vase, N. Bosschaert, £336; La Conversation du 
Fermiere, J. B. Huet, £420; The Student, L. L. Boilly, £2,730. 

March 16. Objects of Art and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s : 
Chinese jade carving, £118; jade group, £110; jade vase and 
cover, £131; jade cup and cover, £346; and one of a rocky 
landscape, £123 ; gold snuff boxes, five, £126 to £194 ; Louis XV 
one, Francois Simeon Charbonne, Paris, £609. 

March 18. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s: Two 
Georgian candelabra, £462; Waterford table service, £226; 
Sévres dessert service, £163; set three Worcester vases and 
covers, John Donaldson, £3,045 ; two Worcester figures, £357 ; 
pair Louis XVI giltwood stools, £325 ; pair Louis XV marquetry 
upright chests, C. Wolff, M.E., £892; and secretaire and com- 
mode, £462 and £420; and a writing table, £241. 

March 19. Pictures, Curist1e’s : Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Jacob Jordaens, £630; Coast Scene, Van Der Neer, £168; 
Interior of a Guard Room, Christoffel Bisschop, £147; Sir 
William Grant, Lawrence, £294; Vase with Flowers, William 
Van Leen, £336; The Crucifixion, Murillo, £262. 

March 22. Silver, Curistie’s : Charles II tankard and cover, 
1681, £220 ; George II coffee pot, Simon Pantin II, 1729, £210 ; 
large tankard and cover, John Swift, 1739, £220; Charles II 


one, maker, T.C. with fish above, £330; pair Charles II candle- 
sticks, the Bathurst crest, £680; four George II bowls, George 
Booth arms, Earl of Warrington, £1,500. 

March 23, April 1, 2 and 3. Pictures, Porcelain and Musical 
Instruments, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : Stag in the Glen, Archibald 
Thorburn, £35 ; Landscape, Leader, £170 ; pair Delft vases and 
covers, £21 ; pair Chelsea Derby figures, £24; and another pair, 
£40 ; old Italian violin labelled G. Grancino, Milan, 1716, £78; 
another violin bearing label, £50; one labelled Andrea Amati, 
Cremona, 1682, £65 ; and one by Tommasco Carcassi, Florence, 
1745, £155; and one by Johannes Guadagnini, Piacenza, 1746, 
£750; and a Great Stradivarius, the property of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Inchiquin, dated 1711, bearing label in case and outer 
leather cover, brought the record price of £2,700, and a bow by 
Lupot, £50; 2d. blue stamp, 1848, £140; and a Bordeaux of 
1870, £23 ; and a Lagos 10/-, 1884-86, £27; and the remainder 
of the Collection in large old German album, issues to 1890, £220. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Arms on Georgian Cruet. The arms on the XVIIIth 
century cruet-stand are those of the Earl of Normanton, and his 
crest and coronet are seen engraved on each caster. It is quite 
probable that this handsome piece of Georgian silver belonged 
to the first holder of the title, who was the Most Reverend Charles 
Agar, the third son of Henry Agar, of Gowran Castle, and Anne, 
the daughter of Dr. Wellbore Ellis, Bishop of Meath, and sister 
of Baron Mendip. Charles Agar was born in Dublin in 1736, 
and was educated at Westminster School and at Oxford. Like 
his grandfather, he took Holy Orders, and at the age of thirty- 
two he was Bishop of Cloyne; less than eleven years afterwards 
he was Archbishop of Cashel. Later he was to become the 
Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of Ireland. In addition to 
his spiritual dignities, he received the temporal titles of Baron 
Somerton, Viscount Somerton, and lastly Earl of Normanton. 
He married in 1776 Jane, the daughter of William Benson, of 
Downpatrick, and there were three sons and one daughter of 
the marriage. The Earl died in London at the age of seventy-two 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. He bore for his arms 
his paternal coat of Agar: Azure, a lion rampant or, a crescent 
for difference (his mark of cadency as third son). Crest: a 
demi-lion rampant or. Supporters: Two lions, the dexter per 
bend, and the sinister per-bend sinister, or and azure, collared 

and chained gules, each charged on the shoulder with a crescent. 
The motto written on the scroll at the base is: Via trita, via 
tuta—The beaten way is the safe way. 

The Earl of Normanton is somehow not to be found in the 
D.N.B. but in Sketches of Irish Political Characters, 1799, there 
is this passage referring to him: ‘He speaks often with great 
eloquence, and always with administration.”” And here is a little 
more light about him from The Farington Diary: “He originally 
had but a moderate fortune, but he used it with great manage- 
merit ; had shares in the first national Irish Bank; and changed 
and chopped his money about and died Earl of Normanton and 
possessed of £4,000,000 . . .”” He was a remarkably agreeable 
man, calculated for conversation with any description of Society. 


C.T. (Marlow). The arms on the interesting watch-stand 
date from prior to 1801, that is before the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1801, a view based on the fact that the Irish 
shamrock is not included in national emblems of the Rose for 
England and the Thistle for Scotland carved on the stand. 

Above the aperture is the Royal Crown, on the sides are the 
Royal supporters of the lion and the unicorn, and encircling it 
is the Garter motto. 

The two naval symbols seen on the drawer below are one 
of Hope leaning on an anchor, and another of a ship of the Line. 
The two crests on either side of the drawer are both borne by 
several different families, and in view of the distinct naval character 
of the devices carved between them, it is believed that they are 
likely to be (1) the arm in armour embowed, in hand a dagger ; 
the crest of Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton (1727-1792) or 
his son Admiral Sir Richard H. Bickerton (1759-1832); the 
other crest of a greyhound statant may well have been the crest 
of Rear-Admiral Bradley. 
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COUNTY CERAMIC CIRCLES.—Collectors in the Dorset 
district are invited to write to Mr. G. Moore, 13 Manor Road, 
Dorchester. To the districts mentioned in previous issues, 
Leicestershire should be added. 
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